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Spiritual Experience as a Response 
to Objective Reality 
HERBERT CRABTREE 


N such a discussion as we have here set before ourselves,* we 

must of necessity begin by considering the nature and significance 
of spiritual experience. The term “ spirit” is a singularly vague 
one; no theological term is more frequently used, yet no other so 
stubbornly defies precise definition. The etymology of the word 
helps us but little. To be informed that spiritus originally signified 
“breath ” is merely to be told something which today means little, 
if anything, of importance. It is the developed meaning of the term 
that matters and it is difficult to find common ground for agreement 
as to what that developed meaning precisely is. 
| In theological discussions it is usual to begin with the Biblical 
usages of the terms we are considering. In this instance nothing 
could be easier, for all the relevant material has been exhaustively 
examined and classified in any number of scholarly commentaries 
(one of the most recent and most helpful being A Theological Word 
Book of the Bible, edited by Alan Richardson). Yet it is doubtful 
whether this line of approach will carry us far. The connotation 
which we once gave to the word is not necessarily an adequate 
connotation for today: though it would, of course, be foolish to 
ignore the history, ancient as well as modern, of any term so 
important as this. For the most part, the Biblical usage inclines to 
identify Spirit with Power, or, at any rate, to suggest that possession 
of the Spirit is antecedent to some striking manifestation of power. 
Spirit is a force outside a man—something supernatural, “ wholly 
other ’—which takes hold of him and infuses him with energy 
more than human. It is akin to the Mana of the Melanesians—an 
all-pervading supersensuous power of mysterious and often magical 
potency. ‘‘ And the Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he 
judged Israel; and he went out to war...” Judges 3; 10. “ And 
the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and he rent him 
as he would have rent a kid.” Judges 14; 6. The risen Lord promises 
his disciples, ‘‘ Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
-is come upon you” Acts 1; 8. This notion has entered deeply into 
Christian theology. A new degree, or even a new kind of energy 
is given to the redeemed, who are thereby imbued with a strange and 
intoxicating joy; they become what we should call “ high spirited,” 
and they display their new-found vigour in excited and ecstatic 
delight. Anyone who has attended evangelical revivalist services 
will be familiar with the novel, not to say bizarre, manifestations 


* This is another approach to fundamentally the same problem as that discussed 
by Dr. Hayward in“ Art and Insight’ in the previous issue. The biographical 
note on the Rey, Herbert Crabtree is on p. 96.—Eb. 
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of the power of the spirit exhibited in the behaviour of the converted. 
Corybantic Christianity is still to be found in by-ways of the Faith. 

There is, however, another and a deeper conception of the 
nature of spirit to be found in the Bible, and one more significant 
for the thought of today. It is the conception which equates spirit 
not with energy or power but with intelligence, wisdom, insight, the 
illumination of reason. “If the great Lord will, he shall be filled 
with the spirit of understanding ” Ecclus 39; 6. “‘ Whoever gained 
knowledge of thy counsel, except thou gavest wisdom, and sentest 
thy holy spirit from on high?’ Wisdom, 9; 17. 

This meaning finds its highest exemplification in the doctrine 
of the logos. Jesus was Incarnate Wisdom, the Word (divine 
reason) made flesh; and the Christian disciple is one richly imbued 
with this divine principle, “‘ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of Truth 
is come, he will guide you into all truth.’ John 16; 13. 

These two very different usages should be kept clearly in mind 
and separated in thought, or we may easily be led astray in our 
endeavour to define this word spirit in such a way as to avoid 
conflict with modern views respecting human life and behaviour. 
To equate spirit with power or energy or force, is to become involved 
in a challenge which may be fatal to religion; to equate it with 
wisdom, reason, intelligence, insight, is to open the way to richly 
fertile hypotheses and ideas. 

Especially will this approach enable us to avoid at least the more 
serious perils of dualism, the spectre with which Christian thought 
is always wrestling. The Bible is predominantly, almost over- 
whelmingly, dualistic in its view of human nature; there is body 
and there is soul; there is flesh and there is spirit; there is the 
kingdom of the world—the world, the flesh and the devil; and 
there is the kingdom of the spirit—of heaven, of God; and the two 
are forever contending one against the other. Manicheism, not 
to say Zoroastrianism, is comfortably at home in much of the 
Scriptures, and in much popular theology. 

Philosophically, the issue is constantly presented as a choice 
between mind and matter; between idealism and materialism, and 
today the scales are heavily weighted by natural science in favour 
of the latter. What happens when we analyse the process of 
sensation, 1.e., the manner in which the rudiments of knowledge 
are acquired? What happens when we see a colour or hear a sound? 
A physical stimulus excites the appropriate organ (eye or ear), 
and this in turn “ starts an electrical impulse in the corresponding 
nerve communicating with the brain.”* True, the nerve impulse 
is seemingly different in kind from the original physical stimulus, 
but it belongs to a series of physiological events, in a way 
resembling what we usually designate mental events. Moreover, 
electric rhythms may be recorded by the encephalograph as waves 
of energy ebbing and flowing over the surface of the brain as a 


* Dr. W.R. Brain: Mind & Matter: The Nervous System. Listener: Apr. 19,1951 
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man engages in thought. This does not mean that thought is no 
more than a series of electrical discharges or emanations of a purely 
physical process, but it does give considerable encouragement to 
those students who confidently anticipate such a conclusion to the 
problem of the body-mind relationship, and who hold that a 
scientific methodology is the only rational road to truth. 

The perceptual world is a more complicated world than the 
merely sensational, and more stubbornly resists a strictly mechanical 
explanation. It is best regarded as a subjective symbolic representa- 
tion of the factual world objective to the mind. It is more than a 
mirror-like reflection of objective events, for it is never a constant; 
no single perception can ever be precisely repeated, though a 
sensation may, and it necessarily involves what we term “ value 
judgments,” assertions of meaning and significance which lie 
outside the realm of simple sensation, but which point us to a yet 
higher and richer world of mental symbolism—the world of 
conceptual thought, a world in which every event is shot through 
with implications and inferences of value. Conceptual thought is 
unimaginable without value references. 

As a fact of empirical experience we may find it convenient 
to work within a dualistic framework, but if we treat perceptual 
and conceptual activity in the way just mentioned, that is, as 
symbolic devices for representing the objective world, we can ignore 
the more obvious dilemmas in which a naive dualism involves us, 
and admit that all our thinking about the objective world is mytho- 
logical—and none the worse for that! Indeed, all the better! 

Moreover, it delivers us from some of the difficulties of a 
vitalistic philosophy, which also usually involves us in the dilemmas 
of dualism. It is not necessary to think of mind or spirit as a kind 
of force or energy, different from’ physical force, yet somehow 
able to act upon matter; to impel, or push, or attract it. This is 
dualism indeed, common enough in popular thought, but superficial. 

The terms mind, life, spirit, are best regarded as virtual 
synonyms; meaning in everyday usage not precisely the same 
things or events, but as relating in their ultimate reference to the 
same reality; and that this reality be thought of not as a kind of 
force or energy at all, but as an organising and directing principle. 
As soon as mind (or life, or spirit) is manifested in physical 
behaviour, the physicist, the physiologist and the mechanician 
rightly demand to have their say, and they can say quite a lot that 
is seriously disconcerting to the theologian. But regard mind, life 
spirit (using each term as we will, as best for its particular purpose) 
as an organising and directing principle, and we can point to some- 
thing concerning which the physical scientist and materialistic 
philosopher must be at least agnostic; dogmatism on their part in 
this matter is as inexcusable as that of the traditional theologian. 
Your natural scientist can trace and describe with admirable 
accuracy the growth of the oak from the acorn, but he can tell us 
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nothing about the organising principle which seemingly regulates, 
controls and directs the process. That remains still as the mysterious 
factor x, defying resolution in the equation of experience. 

When I am driving my car, it does not matter in terms of 
mechanical or physical reckoning whether I turn to right or left, 
but my choice of action will be determined by a veritable constella- 
tion of ideational symbols which defy all categories of space, time, 
number and mass to describe. This “ constellation of symbols ” 
impinges upon, and organises and directs, forces occuring within 
those categories, but it is not itself confined therein. In other words, 
life does not generate energy, but, as mind, it guides and directs 
some of its transmutations. It may be said to employ the energy - 
that is available in physical nature; it does no work of a physical 
or mechanical kind, but it directs the operations. As Sir Oliver 
Lodge once put it (Life and Matter), ‘“‘ My contention is . . . that 
whereas life or mind can neither generate energy nor directly 
exert force, yet it can cause matter to exert force on matter, and so 
can exercise guidance and control.’’ Energy must of course be 
available, but guidance and control are not forms of energy; they 
are manifestations of a principle of being which demands different 
categories if it is to be described or explained. 

If this argument be valid, there would seem to be considerable 

cogency (compelling cogency, I would claim) in the notion that a 
mind, a life, a spirit (what you will) higher than that embodied in 
man, may be engaged in guiding, influencing and controlling the 
phenomena of the natural universe. Guidance and control are 
not forms of energy; they are the “substance’’ which “ stands 
under ” energy as displayed in the natural order. Or, as Galloway 
says, ““ God the Ground of the world, is the Supreme Will, on whom 
the whole realm of facts and values depends, and who is himself 
the final consummation of reality...” 
_ This “ Ground of the World ” is the objective reality to which, 
in spiritual experience, the mind of man responds. Religion is the 
serious and sustained endeavour to discover that reality and to live 
in harmony with it. The Church is the institution which exists to 
sustain and strengthen that endeavour; it is an institution created 
organised and directed by a Mind that is both human and divine. 
In the church God and man meet in ideal harmony. In worship 
something more happens than simple human meditation and 
aspiration; there is a condescension of the divine and its inter- 
penetration of the human. If in any religious service there is no 
point wherein that experience is felt and realised, the service has 
failed of its purpose; it is but an exercise in vanity—a “striving 
after wind.” 

Yet, of course, the question as to the nature of the Divine 
Mind still remains to be considered. The clue is given in our 
estimation of the significance of ideal values. It is not solely an 
intellectual clue; for it involves the affections and the will; yet it 
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must be pursued intellectually if we are to formulate some degree 
of rational understanding of it. 

We have already argued that the world of conceptual thought 
_is a realm in which every event is shot through with implications and 
inferences of value. Values imply facts, and facts perceptually 
experienced are never devoid of value. The more coherently our 
appreciation of value is built up in the integration of experience, 
the clearer becomes our understanding of the qualities that inhere 
in the objective world. There is a perpetual interaction of subjective 
and objective factors in experience. Just as strongly as science 
insists on the objectivity of a real world beyond the observing and 
reflecting mind, so does religion insist as strongly on the continuing 
reality of the values subjectively apprehended by that experiencing 
mind. Thus our sense of values is a valid pointer to the value of 
objective reality; the hand fits the glove. To quote Plotinus; ‘‘ Like 
is known only by like; and the condition of all knowledge is that 
the subject shall-become like the object.”” Wordsworth expresses 
the same principle in The Recluse:— 

“ How exquisitely the individual mind 

... to the external world 

is fitted: and how exquisitely too... 

the external world is fitted to the mind, 

and the creation (by no lower name 

can it be called) which they with blended might 
accomplish.” 

The term “ values” signifies the ends, or objectives, of action 
which in some way or another satisfy desire, or our sense of felt 
need. The need may not be consciously felt. Indeed, we are well 
aware that unconscious desires are often more potent than conscious 
desires; often potent to the point of serious psychological disorder. 
There is ground for believing that the confusion of the modern 
world is in no small degree due to the repression of religious values 
and desires which, denied conscious expression, become morbid 
and pathological factors in the activity of the unconscious. Thus, 
the conscious denial of spiritual values in no way weakens the 
argument; on the contrary, the consequences of that denial afford 
corroborative evidence of the cogency of the argument. 

There are obviously many kinds and levels of value in human 
experience; many desired ends, many objectives to be pursued 
many needs to be satisfied; and not all of them have direct religious 
implications. Some values are instrumental—means to ends. 
Some values are intrinsic—ends in themselves. There are utilitarian 
values, such as food, clothing, security and shelter. These are basic 
to life, and are not to be disparaged as of low importance. They 
may, in fact, be sanctified by religion and thus become sacramental 
values. It may well be doubted whether a religion which denies 
or ignores sacramental values can truly integrate the whole nature 
of man. Then there are the hedonistic values of pleasure and 
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happiness, without which life would indeed be a dull and colourless 
affair. Then, lastly, there are what Dr. Joad facetiously terms the 
“Dowager Values,” Truth, Beauty and Goodness; the supreme 
ends of desire. 

There are good reasons for believing that, for man, these final 
three are the only values which can in any sense be regarded as 
“ absolutes,” ultimate, intrinsic and universal. The reasons are 
given in the structure of the mind. It is an elementary principle 
of psychology that in the flow of mental activity there is always 
present a three-fold content; viz., cognition, affect and conation; 
more popularly, though less exactly, termed thought, feeling and 
will. These are the mind’s instruments, fashioned in the crucible 
of evolution, for the satisfaction of organic and vital needs. The 
ends they seek to subserve are for the most part limited to the 
utilitarian and hedonistic values just mentioned. Yetin man(perhaps 
not solely in man) we constantly find desires pressing beyond those 
values towards ends which seem to baffle the range of human 
experience to satisfy. The lower, or primary, values are sometimes 
readily sacrificed in the service of the higher; food, shelter, pleasure, 
happiness are held of little account in the burning quest for truth, 
goodness and beauty. Even among certain lower creatures, the 
striving towards these ideal ends would somehow seem to be at 
least foreshadowed; the creature seems not to be comfortable or 
at ease in its environment unless awareness of its little world is 
adequate, unless its behaviour is somehow just right, and unless some 
aesthetic satisfaction is assured. However that may be, it is certain 
that in behaviour which is most distinctly and characteristically 
human, these three ideal ends are all implicitly or explicitly present. 
As Canon Peter Green has rightly said ‘‘Science, Morality and 
Art are the three spheres of human activity in which man rises above 
the brutes, seeking ideal ends. Science in the realm of the intellect, 
of Knowing. Morality is the realm of the will, of Action. Art is 
the realm of the emotions, of Feeling, . . . And if we can find a 
sufficiently wide definition of Beauty . . . we need not hesitate to 
speak of these realms as the kingdoms of Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty. And they make up the whole of the universe of man, viewing 
man as a spiritual being.” Their perversion, even their denial, 
is a witness to their reality, as we shall see. 


These three, are, then, the most nearly “ absolute” of all 
human values, and save possibly with one exception, the only three 
supremely possible within the limits of man’s psychological structure. 
The only possible exception is the value of the numinous, as in Otto’s 
The Idea of the Holy. ‘“The Holy as a Category of Value” is the 
title of one of his chapters, and he speaks of a “ unique numinous 
category of value . . . a category of valuation which has no place 
in the everyday natural world of ordinary experience.” If Otto’s 
reasoning is valid (and it is certainly impressive), we shall need to 
look for no other foundation of religion; we shall have found the 
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basic “ religious instinct” so eagerly sought after by theologians 
and philosophers of an earlier day, and we might then claim to 
enjoy (or maybe suffer!) a religious experience not related organically 
to other categories of value. The late D. Miall Edwards argued 
(it seems to me convincingly) that the Holy is “‘ not so much a 
fourth value, co-existing on terms of equality with the other three 
so-called ‘ ultimate values,’ but is, so to speak, the common plasm 
from which all the other values are differentiated, the matrix from 
which they are derived.’’ Goodness, Truth and Beauty, as ultimate 
references are implicit in al/ conscious experience; in se/f- 
consciousness they acquire new sanctions of the most weighty 
import—the sanctions indeed of sanctity, and are apprehended with 
that quality of the numinous without which no transcendental 
reference would arise. The sense of the Holy is inclusive (though 
not at first evidently so) of all human values. It is not a fourth value, 
but “the sovereign regulative principle by which the ideal of a 
perfectly unified experience becomes possible.”” (D. M. Edwards; 
Christianity and Philosophy). This sovereign regulative principle, 
be it noted, is not a force, or energy, spiritual or otherwise; it is 
man’s correspondent symbolical reference or response, to the 
organising and directive principle which is the Mind of the Universe. 

Are we right in insisting that these supreme values are truly 
objective to man? Can it be that they are no more than wish- 
fulfilments, mythological fantasies, imaginative projections into a 
universe that is indifferent to them? Or are they true symbols of a 
reality which far transcends them but is not indifferent, still less 
hostile, to them? Materialistic philosophers would hold the former 
view. Spiritual, and especially theistic, philosophers are committed 
to the latter. A spiritual faith derives its validity and its authority 
from a realm of value transcending the empirical world of space 
and time, of number and mass and mere succession, yet which 
is immanent within that empirical world as constituting its deeper 
meaning. it is difficult, and maybe, impossible, to imagine how, 
in the experience of the race, the notion of value could ever 
emerge at all if it had no objective reference. In the case of the 
lower. or instrumental values—food, shelter, sex and the like, the 
objective reference is obvious and undeniable, and it is scarcely 
less so in the case of the higher values. In the pursuit of truth, for 
instance, the individual seeks to pass beyond all private interests 
and particular sense-impressions to the apprehension of universal 
being, which he can share in common with all other individuals 
who disinterestedly pursue the same quest. Goodness too implies 
an end that is supra-convenient, supra-pleasant or hedonistic, supra- 
mundane or merely personal; a transcendental quality of rightness 
which demands absolute harmony and consistency, and in which all 
desire is fulfilled and satisfied. Nor is beauty in different case. It is 
an apprehension and an interpretation of something that is not 
merely existent in the eye of the beholder; something that is more 
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than a matter of personal taste, and more than an individual caprice. 
It is, as it were, “‘ out there” in the universe, even though there be 
no human eye to behold it. It is.a grasping of the value of the world 
through the medium of sense perceptions; colour, form, design, 
balance, rhythm and proportion, and a realisation that these 
qualities, in their completely satisfying harmonies, reveal something 
significant in the pattern of the Whole. Thus our apprehensions of 
significant value (which, by the way, is the best definition of Art I 
know) are revelations of Reality itself. 

True enough, of course, these revealings of the Ultimate are 
broken and chequered; and true too that “man’s reach must 
exceed his grasp’; otherwise how could there be advance of any 
kind? True that, as Shelley says, 

‘* Life, like a dome of many coloured glass 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 
but it is also conversely true, as William Watson writes, 

‘** God in His heaven is 
Eldest of poets; 

Unto his measures 
Moveth the whole.” 

Likewise, we must acknowledge that our values have their 
opposites: truth is negated by error, goodness by evil, beauty by 
ugliness. Are these negative values also objective? In some measure 
they probably are. We have no reason to suppose that the transition 
from the finite world to the infinite, from the temporal to the eternal, 
is simple and immediate. Between the particular and the Universal, 
the part and the Whole, there is room for many levels of apprehension 
and desire; and many possibilities therefore, between the partial and 
the whole, for the deliberate and often catastrophic inversion of 
value. We are today witnessing the miasmic spreading through the 
world of a philosophy which holds that utilitarian values are the 
only rational and possible ends of human desire; and we are all 
familiar with the havoc which the pursuit of hedonistic (i.e. 
pleasurable) values can create. Our world is not a nice, tidy, neatly 
parcelled little world, nor is it ever likely to be, no matter how 
assiduously our confident planners busy themselves. We see plenty 
of evidences of 

Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud.” 
(Tennyson:Locksley Hall Sixty Years After) 

Disharmonies and contradictions there truly are, but we 
recognise them only by contrast with the ideal patterns fashioned 
by the supreme values. And so there are personalities that delibera- 
tely choose the lower values rather than the higher and seek to make 
them the sole arbiters of worth (and I believe that such personalities 
persist, at least for a while, in the unseen, supra-mundane world, 
Paul’s “ spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places”), 
but the throne of the universe, though assailed, for ever withstands 
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| and triumphantly transcends the errors and confusions and the 
} lawlessness of ignoble interest and passion. 
Spiritual experience at its purest and best is, then, a vivid and 
| immediate response to what is most valid and significant in objective 
reality, and the spirit of man is truly the candle of the Lord. 
| One of the sublimest books ever written is The Wisdom of 
Solomon (vid. 7; 22 et seq.); the theme throughout is the supremacy 
| and authority of Divine Wisdom. This, for the writer, was the 
absolute and ultimate principle of the universe, the regulating and 
directing principle of cosmic being. 
** She that is the artificer of all things taught me even wisdom. 

For there is in her a spirit quick of understanding, holy. 

Alone in kind, manifold, 

Subtle, freely moving... 

Loving what is good... 

Benevolent, loving towards man. 

And penetrating through all spirits 

That are quick of understanding... 

She is a breath of the power of God, 

And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty. 

She is an effulgence from everlasting light, 

And an unspotted mirror of the working of God... 

She reacheth from one end of the world to the other with 

full strength, 

And ordereth all things graciously.” 

It is in his response to the guiding touch of Divine wisdom that 
} man finds his salvation and fulfilment. ‘‘ It was thus that the ways 
of them which are on the earth were corrected; And men were 
taught the things that are pleasing unto them; and through wisdom 
were they saved.” 

And, likewise, it was thus that a writer nearer to our own day, 
Wordsworth, pondered upon the nature of that universal Mind 
which spake to him, and communed with him, in the solemn 
grandeur of infinite existence. 

‘“* Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 
Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought, 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things— 
With life and Nature, purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying, by such discipline, 
Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.” 
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INCENSE 


I saw a priest two fields away. 

He crossed the field with a pitchfork over his shoulder, 

And forked up what had been clipped and pruned from the hedges. 
It was near the end of the day. 


He shook some kindling out of a sack 
And knelt to arrange it with paper, and held a match 
Till a little flame flickered, grew larger and golden, 

Then he stood, and straightened his back. 


When the flame was strong, 

With his fork he piled the cut branches above it, 

Blue smoke rose gently against dark trees, through the sunset air. 
Then he sang a song. 


It was no high day feast, 

And he was a boy of twelve years old, in work worn clothes. 

With long legs like a young colt, and trousers smutched with earth, 
But he was a priest. 


Sybil Baumer 


A REARGUARD ACTION 


The art of life lies in retreating, 

In knowing what must be held, and what 

Is no longer defensible. Each day 

Carries a new defeat for body or soul. 

We must accept the bone’s decay with our 
Best grace, and embrace the soul’s 

Retraction from the attractive drag of matter, 
Making a necessity of virtue. 


There is only room for a few actions, 

Only time for so many thoughts 

As our four dimensions narrow. 

We must squeeze through the cone’s apex— 
Pin-point where angels dance—to reach 
The ranges of eternal affirmation. 


P. J. Helm 


The Threefold Revolution 


ROBERT M. ENTWISTLE 


NE outstanding problem for the modern mystic living in a 

highly social and political age is the problem of what difference 
to society a widespread resort to mystical discipline and vision 
would make. Is there any definite and general answer to this 
question? Would the effect be socially good? Or only a quite 
indefinite increase in individualization and possible anarchy? 


I think there is an answer, both definite and general, and also 
in terms of order and constructive (good and positive) anarchy, 
but it must be conceded that the answer I shall give will be in part 
personal to myself though, I believe, rooted in the mystic vision. 


Naturally, the attempt to provide such an answer is not without 
its risks. To pass from the general to the particular, from the 
mystical to the concrete is a hazardous venture. If the passage is 
inadequately visualized the result may be disastrous. If it is soundly 
made then the result will be of great value but may carry much 
offence to minds less prepared for radical thought or change. Yet 
the effort must be made if only to elucidate the vision itself in its 
wholeness; but also because it is precisely this marriage of mystical 
and concrete, of God and Man, which constitutes the true mystery 
of Christianity, the paradox of the God-Man, of the finite-infinite 
synthesis, of the Eternity-Time relation. The adventure of relating 
the mystical vision of our age to a definite way of life for individual 
and society is therefore part of the necessary labour of Truth and, 
as such, possesses its own inherent spiritual and social value. 


To me it seems that the Great Reversal by which man turns to 
God as the overwhelming fact and spiritual centre of gravity of the 
visible and invisible universe, reducing all that is visible and external 
to a subordinate position in the order of Reality, points to and calls 
for a transfiguration of society which may be envisaged, in our time, 
as a threefold Revolution in the minds and affairs of men. 


It is a revolution because it cuts sharply across the strongest 
trends of the age, which must be regarded in their context as evil. 
It is necessary because without it mankind will presently find itself 
involved in insuperable difficulties and incalculable chaos. It is 
desirable because salvation, personal and social, is always supremely 
to be desired, though.modern man seems more than a little sceptical 
as to the personal aspect and so persistently fails to achieve its 
social equivalent. . 
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What I am envisaging is, in fact, a radical Christian revolution 

which may be regarded as having three principal aspects, viz., 
the mystical-pacifist 
the personalist-pacifist 
the ruralist-artistic-pacifist 

I bracket the pacifist principle with the mystical, personalist, 
and rural-artistic because no revolution that does not include in 
itself the renunciation of war and violence goes far enough to meet 
human needs in the 20th century. 

This threefold Revolution would place an immensely greater 
emphasis on the following points: 

First of all, on Contemplation, as contrasted with Activity, Busyness, 
Energy, Aggressiveness, Egoism, Practical Efficiency, and general 
preoccupation with “ results.”” Emphasis, that is, on the Inward 
Life, Passion, Vision, Creativeness, as against our prevalent extra- 
version and objectivization. Emphasis, therefore, on inward 
Peace, Quiet, Stillness, Silence, as against contemporary struggle, 
noise, speed and chatter. Emphasis, in fact, on the conservation 
of the eternal or absolute values, at whatever cost to 20th century 
science and invention, industry, commerce and the political State. 

This would necessitate a very much higher valuation of interior, 
invisible, mystical work, by contrast with work that produces 
economic values, that ‘“‘ takes the eye and has the price’; and 
secondarily a much higher regard for slow, reflective, visionary 
craft-work (see section three below) qualitative productivity, by 
contrast with the mindless, despiritualized labour of mass-produc- 
tion. 

Such a society would undoubtedly veer towards Christian 
anarchy with its stress on individual responsiblity to God and living 
by free service to our fellows. Just as there is a Christian Communism 
which is antithetic to Marxist Communism, so there is a Christian 
anarchism which has an honourable history and which has nothing 
to do with the anarchism of beards and bombs. 

_It is obvious, is it not, that there is a Christian concept of 
society that can make no terms with the economic and political 
power-systems we so easily and rashly idealise, to our undoing, 
today? It may be that Christian anarchy is only a limiting concept, 
an ideal towards which society should move but which only a 
minority may fully attain, though a second big minority should 
approximate to it and the great majority should be seriously 
influenced thereby. This in itself would constitute a reversal of 
present day trends, as will appear further below. It would, in 
particular, carry with it a deep spiritual detachment from “ civiliza- 
tion” as hitherto conceived and attained, and from _ the 
aggressiveness which has been its foundation and its bane. 

The second reversal of emphasis would be in the sphere of 
human personal relations. It would stress a new and more intensive 
cultivation of intimate personal relationships, spiritual love- 
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relationships, small group relationships with ‘“ neighbours” near 
and far, as contrasted with the kind of relations obtaining in and 
through the huge depersonalized organisations that more and more 
occupy the field in industry, commerce, education and politics, in 
the sphere of the State with its complex coercive and administrative 
functions in peace and war. 

Despite the prevalent political view, there is and can be no 
solid rock of sound human relationships that is not based on what 
Martin Buber has called the ‘‘ I-Thou”’ level of intercourse, the 
open-minded, open-hearted mutuality of spiritual and thought life. 

It is a serious question whether there is not an urgent need 
for a new and widespread linkage of “ spiritual cells’ composed 
of people seeking through prayer, meditation, “‘ givenness”’ of 
thought and action, both to fulfil the conditions of the contempla- 
tive-social life, and to extend and deepen the fully accepted ‘“‘ I-Thou”’ 
relation which in its qualitative growth is the only real counterpoise 
to the depersonalization of man in the mass. Re-personalization, 
that is, must, at some essential point be profound and complete 
and communal, must claim first loyalty over all other social 
allegiances, and all political affiliations whatever. Such complete 
re-personalization in small and intimate communities may or may 
not be possible for everyone, but in itself it constitutes a direct 
manifestation of what is possible and desirable in fully personalized 
relations and hence provides the form for all who are moving in 
this direction. In addition, the whole concept is dynamic, not static, 
and is one primary way in which the road can be opened for the 
work of God in human life, and for the furthering of the integral 
threefold revolution, by releasing men and women from egoistic and 
conventional anchorages and timidities into larger and deeper 
living. 

The “‘ I-Thou ” relation is a liberation and not merely an escape; 
it is an enrichment but not an end in itself; it is above all a flight 
into responsibility fuller than ever before. The answer to the 
question “* Who is my neighbour?” will then be as wide and deep 
though not so purely social in form as Christ’s answer in the Good 
Samaritan story. 

Cultivation of the “‘I-Thou”’ relation throughout the com- 
munity whether in spiritual cells, or in more ordinary personal 
friendships and fellowships, would build up slowly but surely a 
great spiritual but non-coercive power, against which the totalitarian 
state, the mass-units, the depersonalized industrial and political 
organizations would break themselves in vain. Such “ I-Thou” 
relations, greatly multiplied would form a ripening kernel within 
the social nut and this ripe kernel would eventually prove its 
spiritual superiority, resilience, inspired basis, enduring capacity, 
liberating power and make a vitally necessary contribution to the 
complete transfiguration of society. The kernel would constitute 
a reversal of the hard, formal, limiting nature of the husk or shell 
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and so demonstrate, once again, that husks and shells, even at the 
best, are made for kernels and not vice versa. 

This ‘“‘ I-Thou ” relation of person with person is something 
that goes deeper than any external balancing of individual and State. 
The latter leads in practice to an increasing mechanisation of 
human relations and so to depersonalization. ‘‘ To plan in this 
way is to start at the wrong end, for the basis of community is not 
in individual-state relations, but in person-with-person relation- 
ships, in the living element I-THOU situation.”’: “ Personality ” 
says Berdyaev “ is a higher value than the state, the nation, mankind 
or nature, and indeed, it does not form part of that series.”? And 
again, “ Personality in its deeper aspects evades sociology, which 
is concerned with collective units”: and “ Ethics must begin by 
opposing the final socialization of man which destroys the freedom 
of spirit and conscience.’’4 

This latter, in particular, is a principal raison d’étre of the 
modern Personalist movement. To reaffirm, maintain, restore this 
basic personalist relationship as fundamental to an essentially 
human existence, at no matter what cost to grandiose schemes and 
mighty political powers, is now a revolutionary task of the first 
magnitude and importance. 

The third significant emphasis of the Christian Revolution 
would be on the pre-eminence of agriculture and horticulture, the 
care of soil-fertility, the encouragement of rural arts and crafts, 
small towns, small industries, and, generally, the pursuit of a 
genuinely rural and decentralised civilization as contrasted with our 
present top-heavy, industrialized, greatly-over centralized, over- 
mechanized way of life. Combined with this, a new emphasis on 
Man the Creator, the Artist, (“‘ every man a special kind of artist ’’) 
potentially obedient to the Divine Vision and Will, by contrast with 
Economic Man, Robot Man, rootless Civic Man, Egoistic and 
Socialized Man, Man the slave of the Machine, whether industrial, 
party, State or War. The Earl of Portsmouth saw this vision when 
he wrote “ there is no alternative to death except to seek adjustment, 
in humility, with Nature, our own natures, the soil’s nature, the 
nature of each growing life therein, and with that wider and still 
half-guessed harmony of all things which we call God.” An 
adventure in integration indeed! It is not surprising that the author 
goes on to make an appeal that we should “‘ make the village the 
multitudinous capital of England.” 

In principle, and beyond any doubt, from the point of view of 
the deepest spiritual truth, mechanization means death; first a 
living death, then later a dying death. This is so on all levels; in 
the interior life: in the fixed forms of religious dogma and organiza- 
tion; in art, craft, science, wherever habit, specialization, a one-way 
mind supervene; in the mentality of the industrial robot or mass- 


1 D. Glan Morgan. Faith and Freedom, Summer 1950. 3 Ibid. p. 39. 
2 Destiny of Man, p. 55. 4 Ibid. p. 58. 
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' man; in the conditioned thought of the citizen who exists for the 


State; in the mechanized killing and the mechanized human 


| instruments of that killing, which is modern war. Man, as a Machine, 
| cannot live. He can only kill and die. To live, he must be or become 
a free spirit. 


Yet the answer to this fatal trend of the times is not to jettison 


machinery in toto, whether of industry, intellect or community. 


The answer is in terms of reversal and transfiguration. 
In actual fact, world developments on the largest scale are 
pushing us, in these islands, towards such a reversal, towards a 


more balanced agro-industrial economy, though this is a slow 


process with many and serious set-backs in the offing. Spiritually, 
, a long line of more or less neglected prophets from Ruskin and 


| Morris to Eric Gill, D. H. Lawrence, Huxley, Massingham, Wilfred 


~ Wellock, Sir Albert Howard, the Earl of Portsmouth, Lord 
Boyd-Orr, have stressed the several aspects of this reversal. If 
we are to live, it appears, the Machine in its every manifestation 
must take second place to the vision of a civilization deeply and 
_ broadly based in the rural-craftsman-artist sphere; in Nature as the 
divinely provided source and fountain of all health and wholeness; 
in the work of the craftsman-artist expressive of skill and spontaneity, 
imaginative vision and a rich tradition; in the more specialised yet 
universalized work of the artist in literature and painting, music 


| and sculpture and so on. 


To make this reversal is to concede that the life is more than the 
raiment, creation a higher principle than possession, excellence in 
workmanship more than comfort, health and wholeness more to be 
desired than the continual over-stimulation of semi-mechanized 


_ minds by an endless stream of semi-mechanized pleasures. It is to 


embrace the deep truth in Ruysbroek’s words, “‘ Then only is our 
life a whole, when contemplation and work dwell in us side by side, 
and we are perfectly in both of them at once.” 

It is today confidently held by many that whereas Industrialism 
is inherently a war-philosophy, the philosophy of a rural-centred 
civilization would be, equally inherently, a peace-philosophy, 
necessary to world peace, though not by itself guaranteeing it. 

The principle governing this threefold Revolution is that the 
predominant trends of the “‘ modern age,” viz., the idolisation of 
Activity and Energy, of Collective Organization, of Industry plus 


| State plus Machine, of Ego and Society and Power, have to be 


“‘ reversed ” or pushed aside to make room for God, so that He may 
once more, occupy the central position amidst our thoughts, our 
loyalties, and our willed activities. 

And in each of the three phases of what is in reality a single, 
integral transfiguration. or revolution, it is essential that it be, 
through and through, pacifist; that it abandon all trust in coercion 
and violence and adopt uncoercive methods, persuasive methods 
only—just because God is like that, and to do otherwise would be 
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to refuse to make room for God in human society, and therefore 
to ensure the defeat of the essential revolution despite any outward 
successes. 

One glance at existing society is sufficient to show how 
enormously difficult this transfiguration of society will be in each 
of its three phases, viz., the mystical-pacifist, the personalist-pacifist, 
the rural-artistic-pacifist. Yet what is the alternative? Is it not clear 
by now that the unredeemed aggressive instincts of the “ natural ” 
man, nationalist, revolutionist, or counter-revolutionist, in every 
case, no matter what the intentions, ensure that, in fact, the old and 
weary cycle of power-enmity-conflict-destruction-ruin-reaction will 
continue to be pursued to the bitter end. The new world of man’s 
and God’s desiring simply does not come into being along these 
lines, the lines of the great world-wars, of the French, Russian, 
Chinese Revolutions, even of the Indian Nationalist Revolution 
despite its tincture of Gandhist thought and practice. 

Modern pacifism is fully aware that war cannot be exorcised 
merely by refusal to participate in it, even though this is essential, 
but, in addition, requires from us all an earnest concentration on the 
problem of what kind of society could conceivably live at peace the 
whole world over? To advocate and work for such a society is to 
espouse the cause of the only real revolution for our times. 

My understanding is that at this point the pacifist vision and 
the mystical, personalist and ruralist visions converge to a single 
principle,—the principle that modern society whether “‘ demo- 
cratic,” capitalist, pseudo-Socialist, pseudo-Communist, or other, 
must undergo a transfiguration or revolution more profound and 
far-reaching than any mere political change, if human society is to 
survive and win through to a more stable form: that this trans- 
formation must be principally the work of God, and of man working 
deeply with God; and that he who would work with God must 
abandon violence and coercion of every major kind for whatever end. 

The State will, of course, demur strongly to this principle if and 
when practised, and probably impose penalties, but then the State is 
the very incarnation of everything that needs to be reversed and 
transfigured in the life of today. Have not Christianity and the 
State been allies for far too long already? From A.D. 313 to 1951 
is a long time in which to learn the simple lesson that oil and water 
will not mix. Christian Anarchism is an essential ingredient if the 
Christian Revolution is to proceed integrally to its threefold goal. 


Robert Entwistle was formerly Unitarian Minister at Carlisle 
and St. Helens, the National Secretary of the ‘“‘ No More War 
Movement,” a W.E.A. Tutor in Psychology and Editor of Values. 
His published works are Religion and Revolution and Civilization: 
Is there a Cure? His previous contributions to Faith and Freedom 
have been “ Quietism: an Interpretation for Today,” Vol. , Part 3, 
and “ New Beatitudes,” Vol. 1v, Part 2. 
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The Ideas of Karl Jaspers 
JOHN ROWLAND, B.Sc., F.R.S.A. 


N the days immediately succeeding the war, when Jean-Paul 
Sartre was probably the most widely discussed writer in Europe, 
it seemed as if the new philosophy rather awkwardly called 
Existentialism was going to sweep the thoughtful world—and to 
move that world into a more or less anti-religious position. Sartre, 
with some of his disciples in Paris, appeared, in fact, to have stood 


_ the fundamentally religious Kierkegaard on his head, in more or 


less the same way as Marx stood the fundamentally idealistic Hegel 
on his head. Kierkegaard, in fact, had based his philosophy on the 
proposition that man had to face the anguish of knowing that he 
was divided from. God; Sartre and his followers considered that the 
anguish which man had to suffer was that of knowing that he had 
to build his life for himself, and that failure to do this would 
inevitably recoil upon himself. 

Admittedly, Existentialism was for a time a fashion. One 
English critic wittily described it as the Paris fashion that no 
Englishman would wear. But that it was, then, in its Sartrian guise, 
an Atheistic philosophy, fostered by the horrors of the war, there 
can be little doubt. 

Since then the wheel has turned full circle. Gabriel Marcel 
has related an Existentialist philosophy to the ideas of Catholicism; 
but, probably more important still, Karl Jaspers has shown that a 
theistic basis for Existentialism is not impossible, even without 
accepting the mental and spiritual direction of a Church which lays 
down the bases of belief. The “ heavier’ works of Jaspers have 
brought to the fore a new attitude towards the problems of life which 
have made an impression; but that impression has to a large extent 
been limited in its scope. Now two of his more “ popular’? works 
are available in English*; Jaspers will, as a result, undoubtedly 
become better known to the general reader. And, unless to some 
extent appreciated by the general reader, a philosopher has little 
chance of making any impact on the thought of his time. 

The European Spirit is a small book, which did not attract 
much attention when it appeared in Great Britain in 1948. This 
may have been because it dealt with a comparatively limited though 
important problem. The theological, as opposed to the purely 
political, unity of Europe is something which may, in its eventual 
outcome, have deep repercussions in the lives of all of us; but a 
discussion of this is not necessarily a revolutionary thesis, to provoke 
wide argument or to provide a basis for prolonged debate. 


* The European Spirit, translated by R. Gregor Smith (S.C.M. Press; 1948); 
Way to Wisdom, translated by Ralph Manheim (Victor Gollancz; 1951). 
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With Way to Wisdom the matter is very different. The sub- 
title of this book is “ an introduction to philosophy,” and it is based 
on a series of talks given over the Basle radio. In other words, it is 
Jaspers’s biggest attempt to make his philosophy comprehensible 
to the ordinary man. On the whole it is an attempt which succeeds. 

The fact which is most striking, on the most cursory study of 
Jaspers’s philosophy, is that it is directly related to a religious point 
of view, and a point of view which would be accepted by thoughtful 
members of many of the Christian Churches. 

Jaspers considers that the idea of God, as it has made impact 
on the minds of Western man, comes from two historical roots 
—the Bible and Greek philosophy. He adds that one of the more 
urgent tasks of the twentieth-century philosopher is to make this 
idea of God readily comprehensible to the ordinary man. Only thus, 
in his opinion, can the deep divisions of the present time be healed. 
“The philosophers of our day,” he remarks, “seem to evade the 
question of whether God exists. They do not say that He exists or 
deny His existence. But anyone engaging in philosophical thought 
must answer for his opinions.’’ That is refreshing writing on a 
difficult subject. It is, indeed, quite characteristic of Jaspers, in this 
‘“‘ popular’? mood, that he disdains the rather over-technical 
language of the professional philosopher, and quite deliberately 
writes in a style that can be sure of immediate appreciation from the 
ordinary man. 


For instance, when discussing the idea of revelation in the New 
Testament, he says: — 


“The theological proposition is: We can know of God only 
because He revealed Himself to certain men from the prophets 
to Jesus. Without revelation God can have no reality for man. 
God is accessible not through thought but through faith and 
obedience. But long before and far outside the world of biblical 
revelation there was certainty as to the reality of the Godhead. 
And within the world of the Christian West many men have 
derived certainty of God without the guarantee of revelation.” 
Jaspers’s theology, then, is a rational theology, not accepting 
much on any authority apart from that of the mind and spirit of the 
individual inquirer. 

_ This is where his Existentialism appears. A tenet of all the 
Existentialists, of whatever school of thought, seems to be their 
view that man, the individual, takes and must take his own decisions. 
And Jaspers’s special phrase to cover this is what he calls “ the 
unconditional imperative.” In his view when a man acts un- 
conditionally, his life is not really the ultimate issue. ‘‘ In love, 
in battle, in pursuing lofty tasks,” he states, men follow an ideal. 
And the finding of that ideal is the ultimate decision of the individual. 
When the decision has been made, all that follows is to a large extent 
beyond individual control. “ Unconditional imperatives come from 
within me, sustaining me inwardly by that which in myself is not 
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{ only myself.’ Or, in typical phraseology, ‘“‘ man arrives at his 
| unconditional foundation not by degrees, but by a leap into another 
| dimension.” This appears to have some resemblance to the old idea 
{| of sudden religious conversion; and it may be that conversion of the 
| Methodist type is a special case of the Existentialist “* leap.” 


To Jaspers, in fact, the decisions must be made, not because 


| their foundation is demonstrable truth, but because, when their 


foundation is assumed, it is discovered that they work. ‘‘ God is 


f not an object of knowledge, of compelling evidence. He cannot 
| be experienced by the senses. He is invisible, He cannot be seen but 
{ only believed in.” 


At the same time it is clear that the philosopher must not 


become too closely attached to any one school of thought. That, in 


the opinion of Karl Jaspers, leads to a kind of intellectual slavery, 


| since the philosopher belonging to one school will tend to look at 


all ideas through tinted spectacles, and will not be able to appreciate 
the views of differing people or to sympathise with the human race 


} in all its dilemmas. To become a citizen of the world is Jaspers’s 


ideal for the philosopher, and to restrict one’s view by allowing 

oneself to become tied down to the attitude of a single school is to 

fail in this endeavour. Here again are his own words: 
*“* We lend little credence to a philosopher who is imperturbable, 
we do not believe in the calm of the Stoic, we do not even desire 
to be unmoved, for it is our humanity itself which drives us into 
passion and fear and causes us in tears and rejoicing to experience 
what is. Consequently only by rising from the chains that bind 
us to our emotions, not by destroying them, do we come to 
ourselves. Hence we must venture to be men and then do what we 
can to move forward to our true independence.”’ 


Typical, too, of this line of thought is the attitude of the 


' Christian Existentialist towards science. In our time there are many 


thinkers who blame science (or scientists) for all the ills from which 
we suffer. They ignore the fact that science has also produced much 
without which men could no longer live. If science has provided 
high explosives, it has also provided insulin; if science has shown 
the way to the atom bomb, it has also shown the way to vitamins; 
and so on. Jaspers, in discussing this attitude of mind, says: 
‘“* These critics doubt the eternal truth which shines forth in modern 
science. They deny the dignity of man which is today no longer 
possible without a scientific attitude.” 

The fact that science and theology, so long thought to be in 
opposition to each other, are coming increasingly to be regarded as 
being complementary, each dealing in its way with its own sphere, 
shows that here, as elsewhere, Jaspers is a prophet of his time. 
He has (in the pages of the Hibbert Journal and elsewhere) published 
his considered opinion of other thinkers. But his own philosophical 
assessments, his discussions of man’s reaction to the profound 
political problems of the twentieth century, elevate him to the role 
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of a major phenomenon in the world of thought at the present time. 

It is noteworthy—and perhaps one of the most important 
symptoms of the climate of opinion in this time—that such a man, 
who has gone deeper than most philosophical “ popularisers,” 
finds a religious faith a necessary part of his mental equipment. 
He does not accept any kind of totalitarian thought, whether in 
State or Church, but he does consider that an acceptance of some 
form of faith is necessary for man. 

Describing the man who has lost all faith, Jaspers writes: 

‘“¢ Once he has rejected faith, he abandons himself to the intellect 
as such, and from it falsely expécts certainty in the decisive 
questions of life . . . Men claim absolute truth for opinions based 
on accident and situation, and in their pseudo-lucidity succumb 
to a new blindness. In its assertion that man can know and think 
everything on the basis of his own insight, such enlightenment 
is indeed arbitrary. It supports this impossible claim by un- 
disciplined half-thinking.”’ 
Jaspers does not mention the fact that in recent years many of the 
most eminent scientific thinkers (Einstein and Max Planck among 
them) have in their writing committed themselves to the praise of 
a religious attitude to life, but this fact gives added emphasis to 
Jaspers’s own position. Certainly Way to Wisdom (from which have 
been taken most of the quotations used in the present article) is a 
book which will have a considerable impact on the minds of many 
people in our time. So often those interested in the development of 
philosophical thought are told, even by reasonably educated critics, 
that philosophy is vague and detached, that it can have little direct 
effect on the practical side of life. The work of Jaspers provides one 
answer to that criticism, for his thought is of obvious practical 
value to the individual worried by the difficulties of the day. And 
yet it is purely philosophical thinking, deriving from Kierkegaard, 
as has already been suggested. But the ideas of Kierkegaard have 
passed through the fiery crucible of a mind more attuned to science. 
It is therefore to be hoped that other books by Jaspers may soon 
appear in English. Philosophie, published in Heidelberg, and 
Van der Wahrheit, published in Munich (both in 1948), are volumes 
which deserve a wider public in Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
than they are likely to acquire while they remain comparatively 
inaccessible in German. For Jaspers is a figure of very real importance 
in the world of thought. He is probably the greatest figure to emerge 
in Germany in comparatively recent years. 

John Rowland, a layman of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, graduated 
at Bristol University. After a short spell as a teacher, he branched 
out as a writer of popular books on atomic energy and of light 
novels and works on criminology. In recent years he has contribu- 
ted to The Inquirer, Hibbert Journal, John o’ London’s Weekly, 


Times Literary Supplement, et al. His first article in this Journal 
was “ Indifference and Unbelief ” in Vol. 1v, Part 2. 


Our Common Human Nature 
D. GLAN MORGAN, M.A.* 


if human nature constant and universal? Can we speak of its 
fundamental homogeneity? Is there a common human nature 


| with which sociology and psychology should be concerned? Can 


psychology as a science say something which is in its competence 
to say, in answer to the question, ‘“‘ What is Human Nature? ”’ 
Professor G. W. Allport whose psychological study of 


' personality: is one of the most influential works in recent psychology, 
| dismisses what he calls “ nomothetic ’ psychology and emphasizes 
i only the 

' not with general principles of human nature, but only with the 
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idiographic’”’; that is, psychology must be concerned, 


particular behaviour of individuals. There is no room in his doctrine 
of Traits for basic common universal or uniform nature. What 
matters is the differences in people’s dispositions, which bring them 
to act in individually idiosyncratic ways. Allport’s emphasis is 
salutary no doubt, but to make idiosyncratic behaviour the only fit 
study for psychology is like studying the peculiarities of a cut 
flower with no reference to its species or its ecology, and then to 
call oneself a botanist. The human being cannot be understood in 
the isolation of his idiosyncrasy: his very peculiarities are not only 
intimately referable to, but they arise from, universal human nature.’ 

Differential psychology, of course, needs no defence; the study 
of individual, sexual, racial, occupational and other differences, is 
a well established scientific occupation. Despite Allport’s criticism 
of psycho-analysis as too much concerned with the universal nature 
of man, there is no worker in this field who lumps all disordered 
personalities together, ignoring their idiosyncratic behaviour. But 
over-emphasis of the differences, which may be discerned today in 


* Biographical note, page 88—Ed. 

1G. W. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, New York, 1937; 
England, 1939: Last Edition, 1947. 

2 The “functional autonomy” of men’s motives is itself a nomothetic 

principle: it is a characteristic, not of the individual alone, but of the race 
to which he belongs. Allport himself must, of necessity, be nomothetic in 
his gambit before he can afford the luxury of the idiographic in his individual 
moves or strategy. Dr. Kurt Goldstein in The Organism offers a constructive 
criticism of Allport’s emphasis, which he can hardly ignore: “* Normally 
this * functional autonomy’ as Allport calls it, is meaningfully integrated in 
the whole of personality; i.e. the * means to an end, the * mechanism,’ the 
‘ habits’ achieve an independency only insofar as they are not in conflict with 
the ‘ needs’ of the whole organism and life-situations.” 
This means that we have to account for “ needs ”’ as a nomothetic principle, 
before we can even start discussing the functional autonomy of motives or 
idiosyncratic behaviour. The basic need of organism or personality is the 
actualization of its self by coming to terms with its environment. To ignore 
such a nomothetic or universal principle as this, is to turn psychology 
into a chasing of the ignis fatuus of the idiosyncratic trait, 
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important spheres of human thought, and especially in politics, 
challenges our serious attention. Probably the greatest danger of 
ignoring the homogeneity of human nature is in the sphere of 
international or inter-racial relationships. Quite influential voices 
have shouted from the house-tops that the English are fundamentally 
different from the Germans, and, therefore, should be treated 
differently. Such an attitude may be understood in relation to the 
conditions which were familiar to us in recent years, when even such 
otherwise balanced men as Mr. Harold Nicolson rationalized 
their emotional reactions in this way. We can understand the over- 
emphasis upon racial differences which has grown into the cancer 
of Apartheid in South Africa, and the anti-negro feelings of white 
folk in the U.S.A. But, when psychologists and sociologists confuse 
basic human nature with its variable forms, the question with which 
we are here concerned is raised with still sharper insistence. 
Notable examples of this confusion are to be found in the work of 
the late Professor Karl Mannheim;, in the book by Allport already 
mentioned, and in a work on Social Psychology by Professors 
LaPiere and Farnsworths. 

Professor Mannheim, in repudiating the assumption that, 
because sadistic impulses are rooted in human nature, therefore 
it is “‘ eternally evil,” insists that man must be “ re-made.” Indeed, 
if we give an affirmative answer to our question, “‘ Is human nature 
homogeneous?” we are in danger of committing ourselves to the 
belief that men must forever lust, go to war, and remain the wretched 
creatures of Hobbes’ imagination, whose constitution makes his 
life “* solitary, poor, nasty and brutish.’’ Or we may find ourselves 
taken as consorting with the theological pessimists whose doctrines 
of “total depravity” and “original sin,” bind all men in a universal 
corruption. On the side of these stands one of the most portentously 
significant figures of recent times, Sigmund Freud, who applies 
his formula to man universally, in which “ original sin,” though 
given other names, is basic to humanity. In all these doctrines of 
Man his universal nature is identified with ill-nature; the emphasis 
is upon the alleged perennial selfishness, bellicosity or sensuality 
of the human creature. It is inevitable, therefore, that they should 
consider it necessary that men should have either a big boss to keep 
them in order, a divine omnipotent and loving saviour to die for 
them and to redeem them, or a long and expensive series of psycho- 
analytic sessions to sublimate their “ libido.””, Human nature must 
be controlled, remade, saved from the otherwise inevitable con- 
sequences of its inherent evil, or its motives must be transformed. 
__ Against all this Mannheim protests He dismisses the instinc- 
tivist psychology, Hormic or Freudian,. and sees war, not as the 
outcome of an invariable inherent aggressiveness, but of the 
distorting influence (‘‘ faulty elaboration ’’) of institutions and the 


3 Karl Mannheim, Man and Society, London, 1940. 
4R, T, LaPiere and P, R. Farnsworth, New York and London, 1942. 
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feeling of insecurity arising out of the failure of these institutions 
to offer men a solid basis for their lives. Thus comes about “ the 
desperate flight of people into collective aggression.” (p. 141). 
So society must be replanned to remake man: “ we need a new type 
of man.” (p. 15). Mannheim established himself as a social 
evangelist and his gospel was that of planning society so that people 
might live at peace with each other. But it is only by ‘‘ remaking 
Man himself” that such a reconstruction is possible. Thus he 
presents the familiar paradox: to change man from his aggressive- 
ness he must be given a different kind of society, and, to have a 
different kind of society, man must be changed. Human nature, 
despite its aggressiveness, sadism, bellicosity and such evil dis- 
positions, can be changed for the better. It is not inevitable that 
men must war against each other. He sees the assumption which he 
combats; that man’s nature is constantly and unchangeably evil, 
affecting all kinds of theories about Man and Society. For example, 
the constancy of the profit-motive is implied in all study of 
economics, and, for most people, war is judged to be due to man’s 
instinctive inheritance and “ unchanging aggressiveness.” Few 
attitudes (idealogies) are more dangerous than this, ‘‘ because it 
creates an acquiescence in the aggressiveness that leads to war.” 
Obviously, psychologists ought to examine the idea in Dr. Ruth 
Benedict’s Patterns of Culture that war itself is a social theme that 
may Or may not be used in any culture. T. H. Pear reminds us that 
“|. . upon one thing students of culture pattern all seem agreed: 
modern warfare is not due to simple instincts, nor is it inevitable.” 


We fully concur in Mannheim’s protest against the belief that 
human nature is inherently “ evil,’ and can never be changed, and 
that this is what men inevitably, universally and eternally are. But 
does it follow, because we repudiate such an entrenched notion of 
human nature, that it is necessary that human nature should be 
remade? Must the question of the constancy of man’s nature, 
which is tied up with that of its homogeneity, be approached from 
this angle? Does the study of ethnological, cultural or individual 
differences, or the seeming infinite diversity of behaviour-patterns, 
give any evidence that man’s basic nature is changed by changing 
conditions or cultures? Behind the differences that are evident 
enough, is there not a nature that is common to all human beings? 
Is it possible to re-plan human society unless there is a constant 
human basis upon which society may be planned? 

Mannheim speaks of the need for transforming human 
capacities (p. 15) and G. W. Allport, in the book already cited, has 
much to say about “ the transformation of human motives,” and 
claims for this principle that it corrects ” the faulty logic of be//lum 
omnium contra omnes.’ He argues that the child, as a ‘‘ completely 
selfish being’? must remain such a creature unless his motives are 
transformed; but because they are transformable, there is nothing 
in the dogma of Egoism,’ 
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Now, as a useful retort to any extant Hobbesian influence, 
this view is of value, but it contains one fatal flaw; it argues as if 
Hobbes and his kith are right, that human nature is innately or 


originally brutish; but that there is hope because the motives with - 


which a child starts may be transformed. This is also to rub 
shoulders with Augustine and Calvin in their theological pessimism 
about human nature. Hobbes deserves well of the modern Neo- 
Calvinists, and so does Allport on this issue. In such a view there is 
no room for the possibility that sociality may be original; that the 
child starts out with a radical need to receive and to give companion- 
ship; or for the query whether the egoism or egoity of the child 
can be understood at all apart from its need for companionship. 
What does the human infant require for its development as a human 
being, or personality? Is it a major operation, to cut out its innate 
egoism? Is it the kind of treatment advocated by Mr. C. S. Lewis 
—breaking the will of the child?s Allport, in his eagerness rightly 
to repudiate the definition of personality which makes it to mean 
nothing but “ social effectiveness,’ seems to miss that quality which 
centrally and ultimately makes it personality—the need and capacity 
of the human being to enter into progressively rich, deep and 
reciprocally responsive relationships with other persons. This 
apparent lack in Allport’s teaching may not represent his final 
doctrine (cf. op. cit. pp. 213, 217, 432f.) but its further develop- 
ment must include it. 
The point at issue here is the theory of the transformability 
of motives, which is based on two assumptions: 
1. That men are born egotists and, therefore, that the process 
of development towards the mature personality must include 
a transformation of innate motives; 
2. That, as a corollary to this, adult motives must completely 
supersede the infant ones, and cannot be affected by them. 
Hence the theory of the ‘functional autonomy of motives ” 
presented us by Allport, to which reference has been made above. 
The upshot is that man’s basic nature, as common and constant, 
is not the concern of psychology. Heterogeneity, and not homo- 
geneity is thus the last word about human nature. Man’s basic 
nature is not worth bothering about; indeed it is better forgotten, 
since it is not at all a nice thing to think about. What is worth 
talking about and studying, is the transformability of this horrid 
pristine humanity. Motives completely autonomous, independent 
of any primitive, innate or infantile ground are the materials of 
psychology! 
We now turn to the joint work of Professors R. T. LaPiere 
and P. R. Farnsworth,* where they give a definition of human nature 
which, they claim, conforms to general usage: ‘“ The typical 


5 C. S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain, London, 1940, pp. 79ff. 


6 LaPiere and Farnsworth, Social Psycholegy, 2nd Ed. New York and London, 
1942, pp. 148ff. 
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_ behaviour for members of a given social grouping.’ They believe 
that even if men do have “overt qualities” in common, their 
“overt behaviour ” may be different, and, therefore, human nature 
is not universal. They make their position clear in the following 
statement: 
*“ Just as the typical height of the Japanese people is different 
from that of the American people, so the behaviours that are 
typical of the Japanese differ from those that are typical of 
Americans. Japanese and Americans have, in other words, 
different human natures. Earlier students endeavoured to find 
norms that would hold true for all mankind throughout all 
human history. But no specific pattern of action that has any such 
universality has as yet been discovered. When we get broad 
generalisations such as that human beings eat and that they take 
care of their offpsring, there is nothing that can be said about 
mankind as a whole. What people eat ,when they eat, and how 
they eat have varied from place to place, and from time to time 
. . . The similarities that exist among the members of a given 
society cannot, therefore, be traced to something inherent in the 
nature of man. They are the result of the fact that the majority 
of the members of a given society have had much the same set 
of social experiences.” 


. Here, these two collaborators have let their social psychology 
) run away with them. The overt behaviour patterns of people are, 
| of course, different, and membership of a given society or culture 
j does account for typical varieties of attitude and activity, habits — 
} and beliefs. But that fact is a fact about human nature. This is a 
} description of something that belongs inherently to human nature. 
‘It is constant and universal. It is because man is what he is that he 
» behaves in such plastic and socially responsive ways. His behaviour 
} patterns are not his nature as such, they are different expressions 
lof that nature. It is the same nature in Japanese and American. 
| Man’s ways of eating are infinitely various, but man’s need for food 
is basic, and there is no understanding him unless such a fact be 
held as basic, and therefore, as universal. 

It would be interesting to enquire of these writers how they can 
harmonize their repudiation of the universality of human nature, 
{with the impressive words in the first chapter of their book by 
{which they plainly characterize human nature. They speak of 
\** the human quest for stability,” “ the desire to function normally,” 
jof ‘‘ man’s awareness of and concern with society,” and of “ his 
}mental distress when frustrated.” Now, all these belong to man’s 
jnature; they are common qualities of human nature everywhere 
and at all times. In face of these statements of observed facts about 
}man, of what value is their other statement that the Japanese do not 
possess the same human nature as Americans? Of course they 
ibehave differently because of different traditions, social heritage or 
jculture. But it would seem illogical to affirm that, because of these 
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overt differences, the underlying nature is different. It is no argument 
to say that man’s behaviour fluctuates. That is only to say that 
fluctuation of behaviour is a constant possibility arising out of man’s 
constant nature. The Heracleitan paradox is enacted upon the 
stage of human life: the flux is constant and universal. The river 
always changes and is always the same. 

Again, when these two social psychologists agree that their 
science “has gradually discovered that the behaviour of man is 
largely a product of the behaviour of other men known collectively 
and abstractly as society,” and that “‘ behaviour is produced in 
large part through the interaction of men with men,” they make 
statements that are true of all men: their science has discovered 
principles of human nature. 

If, however, their purpose is, like that of Mannheim, to liberate 
us “from the fallacies and degrading theories that our troubles 
are inherent and inevitable”? then they would serve such a high 
cause better if they did not confuse a wrong view of man’s nature 
which they attack with the view that, behind all the variant forms 
of his behaviour there is the homogeneous substratum and that, 
in all the variables, man is acting characteristically. 

The high correlation of specific behaviour-patterns with the 
specific culture-patterns is beyond dispute. But neither behaviour 
nor culture nor their variety is the same thing as human nature: 
they are modal expressions of human nature. The behaviour of a 
Japanese is to be understood in terms of his culture; likewise the 
American’s. This is a fact about them both, because they share the 
same nature, the same basic qualities. 

But what of evolution? If man’s nature is subject to the process 
of evolution, must not his nature change? Biologically, evolution 
is the series of phylogenic changes in organisms. Evolutionism, if 
we accept it, compels us to reject the theological view that man was 
made by special creation in a certain form which, by man’s own sin, 
was changed into its subsequent and permanent evil nature. Man’s 
solidarity is found, according to this view, only in his common sin 
and guilt. It is no wonder that orthodoxy abhorred Darwin in the 
last century, and that our contemporary Neo-Calvinists hug Freud 
to their bosoms, on this matter. The problems raised by this view, 
however, are not our present concern, and we have already dissociated 
ourselves from its pessimistic anthropology, and its morbid notion 
of the homogeneity of human nature. The question is: If evolu- 
tionism is antagonistic to this conception of homogeneity, must 
it not also make untenable any notion of man’s perennial constitu- 
tion? Does not the very process of biological evolution make the 
constancy of human nature an impossible concept? 


We may approach this question by first of all affirming that 
change, variety and modification, in the process of growth and 
adaptation are principles of human nature which are themselves 
constant. These principles of human nature cannot be isolated from 
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human nature itself: they are human constants: in this, human 
nature does not change. 


Further: historical man, or man in the diversity of his behaviour, 
experience and character, is the product of both heredity and 
environment; of the merging of basic nature and that which is 
acquired or mediated. Nature and Nurture provide the raw material 
of personality. But Nurture can have no place in the scheme at all 


_ unless Nature provide the original propensity to respond, or interact, 


oe 


even when the response itself is ‘‘ unnatural.” Indeed, Nurture 
itself is only the creation of man’s inherent capacity to create his 
own world. As Professor J. G. Needham puts it: “. . . though 
civilization be nurture, the capacity for it, the impulse toward it 
and the genius to modify it must be inherent.’’7 Man’s basic nature 
suffers no change in this process: the evolution of civilizations and 
cultures does not arise from genetic changes in the individual, nor 
from phyletic changes. Ethnic differences, and the evolution of 
societies, leave the constitution of man’s nature unchanged. This 
remains true even when certain hereditable peculiarities distinguish 
one people or “race” from the rest. Common cultural charac- 
teristics are the product of common tradition and experience; 
and, conversely, ethnological idiosyncrasies reflect cultural differences. 


Cultures and civilizations change, but these are concerned only 
with nurture, which creates distinctions between men, leaving their 
nature basically unaltered. The racial river flows on. The germ 
plasm of human beings is common property. Man’s deepest 
interests and needs are the same at all times and in all places. The 
springs of life lie deep and the homogeneity of man is eternally 
secure in the perennial fundaments of his nature. Genuine 
psychology will take full account of this fact, whilst such modern 
evangelists as Mannheim will plan society without wanting to re- 
make man, if “‘ man’ means “ human nature,”’ but will desire that 
men shall create for themselves the conditions of their own common 
nature’s fulfilment. ‘“‘ Bad’ nurture frustrates nature; “‘ good ”’ 
nurture makes for its fulfilment. The problem of human frustration 
is that of the frustration of basic human nature by environmental 
conditions. It is of the nature of the cow to yield milk, but if it 
is ill-fed, though its nature remains the same, it is frustrated. The 
wrong soil changes the appearance of the plant, but the nature is 
unchanged. It is because of its unchanging basic nature that it 
demands an adequate world and suffers if it is denied. Continuous 
privation of the essentials of life change even the structure of the 
organism. But differences in structure and appearance as, for 
example, those between Japanese and Swede, do not affect the basic 
homologies. Genetic differences leave basic nature unchanged. 
Not only are all the genes of a given species made of the same 
substance, obey the same laws of reproduction and so on, (all of 


7 James G. Needham, A Survey Course in General Biology, Ithaca, 1932, p. 337. 
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which is of the basic nature of the species) but they transmit 
elemental homogeneous characteristics. 

The constancy of human nature is not impugned, therefore, by 
the process of change involved in evolution. Man himself is not 
a special creation with no genetic relation to the rest of life. It is 
reasonable to infer that, whatever level of development man, as a 
species or as an individual, may attain, his basic nature, modifica- 
tions notwithstanding, remains the same. There is a stability without 
which changes could not become included in the organization. 
Both changes and stability are essential for evolution. Novelty 
and conservation are not in conflict with each other: they are 
necessary to each other in the life process of organism or personality. 

Human nature has a basicly constant constitution, but that 
very constitution is essentially plastic and dynamic. Under certain 
conditions, personality fails to mature and changes by disintegration 
and, under others, it is capable of creative change. But the nature 
itself remains the native basic constitution. It is because of this 
constitution that men may fail to grow or may change creatively. 

This paradox of human nature in being both constant and 
subject to change in its properties or aspects is, of course, a charac- 
teristic of all things and especially of living things. But there is 
that which makes anything what it is, and there is that which makes 
man what he is. Abraham leaving Ur and founding a race; Dante 
creating the Divina Commedia; Nero and Paul, Gandhi and Hitler, 
Delilah and Florence Nightingale, are all of the same stock, sharing 
the same bio-psychic nature. 

Professor Kimball Young, the Social Psychologist, takes a 
position directly opposed to that of LaPiere and Farnsworth and 
emphasises that “human beings everywhere possess similar bio- 
logical and psychological characteristics.”8 This is what he calls 
‘the biopsychic unity of mankind,” and he gives three main groups 
of such characteristics: 

1. Basic wants or needs. 
2. Neural-muscular-glandular system as basic processes. 
3. Means of learning. 
To these he adds “an additional factor’? which he calls “ the 
universality of social interaction.”» These are of man’s common 
constitution. The aspect of a thing may change and the thing — 
itself remain substantially the same. 
____ When we speak of ““ Man” we are in danger of forgetting the 
individual person, and it is a danger serious enough to pull us up 
at this point. According to Max Stirner'e our concern should be, 
not with human nature or with “ Man,” but with Tom, Dick and 
8 Kimball Young, Handbook of Social Psychology, London, 1946, p. 41. 
9 The principle which Mary P. Follett in Creative Experience (pp. 53, 77 etc.) 
represents as the “ Circular Response” is the most human form of this 


universal human principle, though based biologically upon the circular reflex. 


10Max Stirner, The Ego and His Own; trans. S. T. Byington, London and New 
York, 1915. 
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Harry: it is their individual selves that matter. This is also G. W. 
Allport’s argument, as we have seen. If we follow either of these 
teachers about human nature, the only approach to its study is 
by way of the ego, the “‘ unique one,” or the autonomous self; 
we have no business to be concerned with ‘‘ Man” in general, or 
with common human nature. 

Or again, ““ Man” may represent local and contemporary men 
or folk as they behave within given historical situations or cultures. 
Such behaviour alone, then, must be the basis for our understanding 
of human nature. “‘ Economic Man” for example, is man-in-the- 
mass as he has behaved in the now passing phase of civilization. 
The economico-political anthropology of the Nineteenth Century 


_ sees human behaviour as if it were formed by the kind of economic 


order to which he then belonged, and judges him to be nothing else; 
such is his nature. This, of course, is the Marxian position. 


Both these views of the bio-psychic unity of mankind, by their 
narrowness and inadequacy, distort human nature. The same must 
be said about Aristotle’s “‘ political man”: it is a product of his 
own limited view of the world, as if it were a little Greek state. 
He assumed that man generally was like local and contemporary 


' man. So, too, Augustine, Hobbes, Calvin and Hegel. But such 


views are far too tenuous for a basis from which to generalize about 
common human nature. 
With regard to the first argument which emphasizes the nature 


+ of human beings as individuals, we have only to point out that, 


if this is so, then it is a characteristic of all men, that is, of the nature 
which all men share in common. If uniqueness is the chief charac- 


| teristic of every individual man, then it is an inherent characteristic 


of all individuals, and therefore, of all mankind. Stirner’s ‘‘ Egoism ” 


/ is no argument against the homogeneity of human nature after all, 
) for it must assume it: man is an egoist; egoism is a homogeneous 


human quality. In any case, individuality is not a characteristic 
that can be ascribed to a person in his soleness, but belongs to all 
men as members of the human race. 

As to the second view which sees man as if he were historically 
conditioned, we may again assert that, if this is so, then it is another 
common quality of man; and also, that it is his behaviour that 
changes and not his nature. If human nature were not constant 
in changing its social and economic behaviour, then man’s behaviour 


/ would, under all conditions, remain the same. The very homo- 


geneity of human nature is the ground of its variability of thought 
and conduct. The way in which the individual responds to his 
world is affected by the conditions of his world (though this is only 
one side of the interaction), but the response arises from the basic 
life-principles which he holds in common with his species at all 
times and in all places. It is his nature to respond and to adjust 
himself to his world. It is, indeed, his nature to actualize his nature 
through interaction within his world. 
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We must, therefore, distinguish between basic nature, and 
behaviour or overt manifestations of nature under given conditions. 
Behaviour is the resultant of forces both from within and from 
without, and must vary, whilst nature is the very ground of the being 
of man. Conditioned human nature is not to be confused with basic 
human nature. It is a basic natural fact that man is conditioned: 
what he is conditioned into, depends partly upon variable factors. 

The constancy of human nature, or its basic uniformity, there- 
fore, does not demand uniformity of behaviour, either of types or 
of individuals. Individuality as uniqueness does not conflict with 
individuality as a common characteristic of man; that is, with the 
individual’s nature as common with all others of his species. 
Identity, specificity and novel permutations are of man’s constant 
nature and are not the denial of it. The principle of growth demands 
specificity, but it is of the nature of man to grow. There is continuity 
in the development of the organism; that is, there is change and yet 
it remains the same. 

We may conclude, then, that human nature is amenable to 
study as a constant and universal in time and clime. What may 
happen to it in some distant future, no one can predict. If it changes 
fundamentally in the continued process of evolution, then it will 
no longer be human nature, any more than ape-nature could remain 
ape-nature if it began to use tools. 

Men change but Man remains the same. The changes, though 
determined largely by environmental conditions, as the Behaviourists 
and Adlerians have emphasized, could not occur at all unless it is 
natural that man should react to his environment. Man’s nature 
is characterized by a greater plasticity than that of any other creature, 
and when we speak of human nature, we must mean this, among 
other things. The actual form or expression of man’s inherited 
tendencies are moulded by different situations, but the tendencies 
themselves whatever they may be, remain the same. 

Any too facile conclusions about man’s essential radical nature 
must suffer the kind of salutary check that comes to us from Martin 
Buber.': In criticizing Gogarten’s view of man as “ radically and 
therefore irrevocably evil, that is, in the grip of evil,’ Buber sees 
man as radically neither this nor that. It is not radicality but 
potentiality that characterizes man. Man suffers, nevertheless, 
from limitation, which is neither essential to him, nor able to 
‘transform his essence,’ but this limitation is factual. What is his 
essence then? What is it that suffers limitation? And what are 
the limiting factors or forces? Buber’s answers are wrapped up in 
his “ I-Thou”’ philosophy; ours must be found in a psychology 
which takes full account of man’s socio-personal nature and needs. 
In another place Buber speaks of “ suffering the destiny of our 
conditioned nature.” What is his conditioned nature and what 


11 Martin Buber, J and Thou, trans. R. G. Smith, Edinburgh, 1937; Between 
Man and Man, trans. R. G. Smith, London, 1947, pp. 76f. 
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his destiny? What is it that suffers limitations which are not of its 
essence but are conditioned? And with what progeny is his 
potentiality pregnant, though unable to bring to birth? To what 
achievements are human beings destined by their nature, the 
_actualization of which is frustrated? Though these questions go 
beyond our present scope, they yield the four great divisions of a 
nascent psychology: 
1. Human nature in its essential potentiality; 
2. Conditioned human nature: 
(a) Conditioning factors, 
(6) Consequences in behaviour. 
The limitations imposed upon human nature by conditioning 
factors: the frustration of man; 
4. The consequences of frustration in development failure, 
personality disorders, and in failure in human relationships. 


On the basis of this programme of study there will be built up 
sound prophylactic and recreative principles and measures. 

To talk of re-making human nature and changing human 
behaviour, is not to talk of the same thing. Why do men change 
their behaviour, habits and even characters under the influence 
of, or in interaction with, changing conditions? The answer is to be 
found only if we understand what is basic and common to all men, 
'in a human nature that requires no changing but claims only to be 
fulfilled. Human nature claims the right to develop along its natural 
way, and not that its native motives be transformed. It needs only 
to develop, even though the process involve crisis, or, in Christian 
language, that Man must be born again. 

But men’s whole attitude needs to be changed, and conversion 
from the psychological standpoint is a radical change of personal 
attitude or “‘ frame of reference,’ with regard to personal relation- 
ships. Its results are to be looked for in the development and not 
in the excision, sublimation or transformation of basic nature. 

It is of vital importance that man should believe in himself and 
in his high destiny. The age-long defamation of man has, by 
powerful minds and movements, wrought enough mischief to 
mankind as a race and to countless men as individuals, to justify 
Buber’s counterblast. The counterblast is not the old strategy of 
boastful arrogance, itself a world-wide consequence of frustration 
or of the inculcation of man’s cosmic inferiority as a divine truth. 
‘It is, rather, a humble and careful enquiry into the nature of man and 
his basic needs as personality, in the light of a nascent psychology 
which will dare to look man in the face and to penetrate deep into 
the ground and roots of his being. It is to discover man, and not the 
isolated or socialized individual, economic instrument, disembodied 
soul or concatenation of mental activities, reflexes, complexes, or 
what you will. We need a new depth psychology free from mythology, 
and of this, rare but real intimations may be discerned upon the 
vast torrents of contemporary psychologizing. 


Expostulations and Replies 
FURTHER CONTROVERSY OVER DR. RATTRAY’S REVIEW 


Letters to the Editor 


From JULIAN HUXLEY, F.R.S., M.A., D.SC. and JOHN R. BAKER, M.A., 
D.PHIL., D.SC., and a final reply from R. F. RATTRAY M.A., PH.D. — 
Sir, : 
Dr. Rattray cites me as supporting the view that acquired 
characters are inherited. I can only conclude that he has never 
read any of my biological publications, for I have always, since I _ 
was a junior lecturer in 1911, opposed this view in all its forms. 
Happily, after 40 years, the progress of genetics has made any 
form of Lamarckism untenable. Not only are acquired characters 
not inherited, but it is impossible that they should be inherited. 
Yours faithfully, 

Hampstead. JULIAN HUXLEY 
* * * 

Sir, 

You tell me that I may only have rather a small space for — 
commenting upon Dr. Rattray’s letter. I am forced to accept your 
decision; but this editorial policy weights the balance in any argument 
in favour of one who issues a challenge, and against him who would 
like to give a full reply. 

An imaginary example may serve to shorten my answer. If 
anyone says that a humming-bird can lift a 1-lb. weight into the 
air, and challenges others to deny it, the attitude of the scientist 
will be this. He knows that no one has ever demonstrated to others 
the capacity of a humming-bird to lift such a weight. It is not 
absolutely inconceivable that a gigantic member of the Trochilidae 
might one day be discovered, capable of lifting heavy weights. 
If so, and if this capacity can be confirmed by those who doubted it, 
the facts will be accepted and become a part of biological knowledge. 
Till then the possibility will properly be regarded as remote, in the 
light of evidence. That is the method of science, where dogma can 
hold no place. In the same way, if anyone describes a Lamarckian 
experiment that can be repeated by others, biologists will accept 
Lamarckism as operating at any rate in this particular case. 

Reliance on authorities does not form a part of scientific 
method. When great scientists put forward what is not demonstrable 
(Darwin on pan-genesis, for instance, or Haeckel on the perigenesis 
of the plastidules), their views are not accepted. Such men are 
respected for the demonstrable truths they have discovered. Their 
opinions on other subjects are regarded by their fellow-scientists 
as of no more interest than whether they happen to like tomatoes. 
Dr. Rattray says it is hardihood on my part to disregard the views 
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of Dr. Julian Huxley on Lamarckism. It happens that Dr. Huxley 
does not believe in Lamarckism, any more than Sir Arthur Tansley 
believes in plant-consciousness. Their opinions on these subjects 
are the opposite of what Dr. Rattray supposed. On being assured 
of this by Dr. Huxley and Sir Arthur Tansley, Dr. Rattray should 
either follow his authorities and reverse his opinions, or admit the 
mistake of seeking to affect opinion by the quotation of authorities. 
If it were proper to rely on authorities, this would actually be fatal 
to Lamarckism because the great majority of modern biologists 
do not accept it. 

The idea that scientists link themselves into a body subscribing 
to certain dogmas is misconceived. There are no Thirty-Nine Articles 
for scientists. That is one of the bonds of affinity between our church 
and science. The universities are independent bodies, with indepen- 
dent teaching systems. There is no way in which any person or 
group of persons could instil a particular dogma into the minds of 
all students. The latter, who will become the scientists of the next 
generation, are taught to be as critical as possible; indeed, if their 
teachers tried to force upon them particular views not based on 
demonstrable truths, the attempt would fail. The students know that 
if they can disprove accepted opinions on important subjects, they 
will become great scientists. 

The majority of research-workers in a particular field often 
hold the same opinion. This is not because a dogma has been 
established by authority, but because the available evidence points 
in a particular direction. 

Although amateurs have made splendid contributions to 
knowledge in the past, yet the great majority of important discoveries 
in modern physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology and biology 
are made by persons trained as scientists in the universities. Unless 
a man has devoted most of his time over a period of years to 
laboratory-work and study in his chosen field, he can scarcely 
acquire the knowledge, the technical ability or, even more important, 
the humility that are necessary for understanding. The layman 
who is willing to expound his opinion on scientific subjects has 
seldom any idea of their complexity, or of the immense amount of 
relevant demonstrable knowledge that has already been accumulated 
by patient toil and original thinking of independent investigators 
in various parts of the world. 

Yours faithfully, 
Oxford J. R. BAKER 
* * * 
Sir, 

By your courtesy I have seen the letters from Drs. Huxley and 
Baker before publication. To me it is surprising that they have made 
the same mistake: but in fairness to Dr. Huxley, as his letter was 
forwarded to you through Dr. Baker, one must speculate that the 
mistake was made by the latter. My sentence “I challenge Dr. 
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Baker to repeat and demonstrate the proof that acquired characters 
are not inherited ” referred to the preceding, not to the succeeding, 
sentence. In my reference, Dr. Huxley was alongside Schrédinger, 
who is a physicist, and Freud, Jung and McDougall, psychologists. 
How could anyone suppose that this sentence dealt with Lamarckism? 
Dr. Baker wrote, “‘ If one believes in such matters as, for example, ~ 
spiritualism or precognition or plant-consciousness, it is generally 
possible to find some eminent scientist whom one may quote to 
support such views ” and later described such views as “ speculation” 
and “ private whims.”” Now Dr. Huxley wrote in The Listener, 
1942, December 10, “‘ The generally accepted view now is that all 
life has a mental as well as a material aspect.”” Does Dr. Baker 
attribute “‘ speculation ” and “ private whim” to Dr. Huxley here 
or to Professor Hardy when the latter wrote that biology cannot 
say whether or not animals are conscious? The point concerned 
was not Lamarckism but mind in the sub-human. With Dr. Huxley’s 
views on the former I have been well acquainted for many years 
and down to the present, as can be verified by reference to my 
article on “‘ Heredity”? in The Quarterly Review for July, 1950. 
Dr. Baker wrote as if the whole of science is not saturated with 
inference as well as repeatable observation. 


As to orthodoxy in biology, in 1918 Bernard Shaw wrote, 
“It would be harder for a teacher who taught anything but Natural 
Selection and purely mechanical Tyndallic-Lucretian physics to 
hold a professorship than for Mr. Edward Clodd to hold the 
Deanery of Westminster.’ For the position today I have space to 
refer to one case only. F. Wood Jones, D.SC., F.R.S., F.R.C.S. has 
held chairs of comparative anatomy in Australia, Manchester 
University, and now at the Royal College of Surgeons. On the basis 
of a lifetime of research, including enormous and unique field-work, 
he holds Lamarckian views. The treatment meted out to him and 
those who think like him has been such that, when invited to give 
an important lecture in Edinburgh in 1949, he chose as his theme, 
in order to register his protest, ‘‘ Freedom of Thought in Science.” 
The lecture was published in the Edinburgh Medical Journal, vol. LVI, 
pp. 509 sqqg. It contains the following: “‘I fancy that today it would 
be very indiscreet for any young man, having regard for his career 
in science, to occupy the time of a learned society in an attempt 
to persuade its members to a belief in the doctrines of vitalism, 
teleology or Lamarckism.” “ Any biologist who is prepared to 
re-examine Weismann’s work with an open mind must be forced 
to the conclusion that his thesis is no longer tenable.” The lecture 
gives a factual and reasoned refutation of the views of Dr. Julian 
Huxley on Lamarckism. Professor Wood Jones is of course fully 
abreast of the latest work of the geneticists. 

Although Darwin was a complete amateur, Dr. Baker claims 
that no layman is entitled to have opinions on biological doctrine 
even in matters open to everybody’s observations and reading. 
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| This is where scientific orthodoxy joins hands with obscurantism, 
j as Butler and Shaw pointed out. You will notice the dogmatism 
} (a beautiful demonstration of scientific humility) in Dr. Huxley’s 
letter. Can Drs. Huxley and Baker have forgotten that time after 
| time the majority of scientists have held a view for a period (some 
) even proclaiming that another view was impossible) only to be 
) superseded by a majority holding the view they condemned? Or can 
i they be so naive as to believe that Science of Today has inaugurated 
i the Millennium—the Reign of the (Scientific) Saints in which it is 
} impossible that a heresy can be true? 


| Cambridge. R. F. RATTRAY 


“CREATION AND EVIL.”—QUESTIONS ARISING 


A Letter from JOHN BARRON MAYS, B.A. 
f Sir, 
Dr. Allen’s article on “‘ Creation and Evil” in last Summer’s 
} issue throws up a number of vital questions that call for elucidation. 
1 His thesis is that, in creation, God imposes on Himself the natural 
} and inevitable limitations of the materials with which He has elected 
i to work. Thus evil may be said to accrue or develop during the 
i creative process not through the direct will of God but as a result 
of the conditions in which He acts. Is this the same as saying that 
God is limited in the same way as the human artist whose medium 
# imposes certain restrictions upon vision and inspiration? The power 
/of God is further limited by His very nature in that being good 
} He cannot do evil. 
y The difference between God and the artist is that the latter 
finds his materials to hand and can only select whereas God 
} presumably creates His own materials and we have no reason to 
) believe that his choice of media is limited or that creation could 
/not have taken place in a variety of other ways. We cannot know 
i that there are choices for God but we can surely say that in 
} permitting the possibility of evil He knew that it would be actualised. 
| There is so much evil in the world that the odds in its favour must 
) have been very considerable. Otherwise what sense could there be 
} in speaking of the lamb of God slain from the foundation of the 
} world? 
Since, by definition, God can only do good, creation must have 
) been perfect originally and have degenerated. Hence arose, one may 
| suppose, the idea of the Fall. Yet for those of us who accept the 
evolutionary explanation, a Fall of that sort is not credible. Is not 
/ evil in some forms older than mankind? Was it not in the world 
before the human species evolved? Before the emergence of man 
} with his self-awareness and ability to make moral choices could the 
creation be said to be evil-producing or recalcitrant to the will of 
| God? Can any creature of a lower order than man be said to have 
| choices and therefore be responsible for its acts? Are bacteria 
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for example to blame for the misery they produce? Were they, 
too, once beneficial and have some remained innocuous while 
others have become malefic? How shall we account for them, and 
what possible purpose can they have in the scheme of things? 


I wonder if Dr. Allen would agree that there can have been no — 


sin in the divine creation till man evolved? Yet if that is so, how are 
we to account for the fact that pain, death, disease were in the world 
long before the arrival of homo sapiens? 


What does it mean to say that God created only the possibility | 


of error and evil? What is a possibility in these terms of reference? 
Could it be stated with equal truth that God created the possibility 


of man? Does possibility mean inherent potentiality? Was man 


destined to emerge and with him sin? And, since perfection is the 


goal what value has evil in the process? Are we not working up | 
to a state where evil will cease to be, so why not begin there with — 


perfection? Or is there to be for all eternity the possibility of sin, 
the possibility of evil? 


Can good ever be said to come out of or through evil? Or 


does it exist despite it? Perhaps the experience of suffering develops 


the soul in a valuable way, but is that not perilously close to saying — 


that the end justifies the mean? Can we dare to say that of God? 
Or is suffering a good thing, not an evil at all but merely appearing 


so to our narrow spiritual vision? Is suffering in some way a part 


of the experiential process God wills for us and is it wrapped up 
in the mighty mystery of Good Friday and the Cross? 

Evil in manifold forms is a reality of human experience. Pain, 
disease, death, bereavement, frustration, catastrophe, accident are 
not necessarily derived from our human misuse of moral freedom 
and cannot therefore be entirely accounted for as resulting from the 


exercise of the initiative of the enterprises God has called into 


existence. They appear to be part of the pattern of creation itself. 
And to many people both good and evil are but relative terms in a 
neutral universe. The germ that kills a Keats fulfils itself but 
deprives humanity of a great artist, his friends of a beloved comrade. 
The snake that kills a child is merely behaving as snakes must do 
in the nature of things but the life of the parent is thereafter 
darkened by remorse and bereavement. 

Christianity must speak deeply and relevantly at those points 
of experience where human hearts are broken, when men cry 
“ Does God love us? And what difference does His love make? ” 
The great cry of dereliction on the Cross is the authentic voice of 
agonised humanity, rejected, tortured, in despair. How shall we 
each and every one discover our Easter morning? The answer to 
that question is the answer to the problem of evil, the only answer 
that will satisfy our intellects and evoke the full assent of the total 
personality. 

Yours faithfully, 
University Settlement, Liverpool. J. B. Mays 


Religion and Science. 


: A SUMMARY OF ANSWERS OF A NUMBER OF TRAINED 
i) SCIENTISTS TO QUESTIONS ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE: 
Professor F. J. M. STRATTON, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


| 1. What part has science played in the so-called process of secularisa- 


tion of the Western world? 
Undoubtedly a very great part: primarily by explaining the 


4) working of the Universe in terms of mechanical laws, thus removing 

; the need of the hypothesis of a God, previously invoked to explain 

if mysterious and unexplained natural events; secondly by explaining 

“) so much of the bodily mechanism of animals and so of man, in 
§ terms of physics and chemistry. 


Accompanying these two processes is the effect of the evidence 


,§ for the evolution of the human species from lower forms of life, 
,) the implication that man was not specially created nor ever fell 
|) from a state of primitive innocence. The scientists’ account of the 
jf immensities of time and space that underlie the history of the 
| Universe is very different from that of the Bible and has driven 
.§ many from an early belief in its infallibility. The claims of many 


religious groups that their beliefs must be accepted in full has, 


4) owing to the discrediting of some elements, led to the discrediting 


of the entire system. In offering a choice between credulous con- 


4 forming orthodoxy and complete irreligion the traditional theologians 


have succeeded chiefly in throwing religion into discredit by tying 


.| it to discredited and anti-scientific physical, biological (psychological 
) and sociological) theories. The persisting traditional insistence 
i on belief in the miraculous as fundamental to Christian faith has 
4 led to destruction of blind faith as the result of the work of the 
) scientist. The refusal of the main body of orthodox churches to 
| alter their formularies to meet the outlook which modern science 
|) has imposed on the bulk of educated mankind has greatly helped 
') to accelerate the drift from the churches. 


The manifest power of the scientist in the natural world coupled 


q with the defence in the name of religion of untenable superstitions 


has lent colour to the view that religion is an expression of mass 


4 ignorance. In a sense science has become to many the really 
| dependable method of revelation, giving an ever more acceptable 
| philosophy of life: its courageous investigations and writings on the 
| frontiers of knowledge have replaced in popular interest dogmas 
4 which have come to appear outworn. 


As a side issue it might be added that the development, largely 


1 This Summary was anticipated in a footnote to the article by Dr. Conrad 
L6nqvist in the Spring Number of Faith and Freedom, 1951, page 54. The 
questions were submitted by the International Association for Religious Freedom. 
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by science, of fresh means of enjoyment within reach of the masses 
of mankind has led to a falling away from public worship with a 
consequent increase in secularisation. 

The answer to the above effects of science is twofold. On the 
one hand the broader religious groups have made and are prepared 
to make adjustments to earlier beliefs to meet the growth of 
knowledge. On the other hand there is a growing recognition 
(1) that natural science and religion deal with different phases of 
human life, each may be complementary to the other, not opposed; 
and (2), that the objective world as developed by science may 
condition the subjective ideals of man but should not control them. 
2. What is the present relationship of science, especially the natural 

sciences like physics, chemistry, biology etc. in its methods and_ 
outlook to religion in general and to Christianity in particular ? 

The general opinion is that science as such has no direct 

‘relationship with religion except in so far as religion is defined as 
a way of orienting the individual to society and the Universe. 
A philosophy of the cosmos and of living can only derive from a 
vital knowledge of the best creations of the human mind in the 
sphere of science, art and religion. Science and religion deal with 
different aspects of life. 

In the case of individual scientists there seems to many to be 

growing evidence of a more positive relationship between these 
two aspects, a diminishing distinction between matter and spirit. 
This is especially noticeable among a group of theoretical physicists, 
for whom sense data do not represent the whole of reality: they must 
be reinforced by art, music and religion. That there are outstanding 
contradictions in their conception of the Universe is recognized 
by physicists as well as by theologians. Both groups hope to be 
moving steadily towards resolving them, each in its own way. 
_ Apart however, from a comparatively small group of scientists 
it would be accurate to say that the present relationship of science 
to religion is one of indifference as opposed to the hostility which 
prevailed widely in the latter half of the nineteenth century. This 
applies particularly to that side of religion which is associated with 
beliefs. On the other hand on the side of religion associated with 
ethics, with the individual’s relation to the society in which he lives 
there is a growing interest among scientists, and not only among 
those who are students of the social sciences such as psychology, 
anthropology and sociology. Science is more interested in prophetic 
than in priestly religion, in working for a world based on brother- 
hood, on the Sermon on the Mount. It tends to a reasoned and 
practical religion with high ideals. The figure that shines through 
the traditional writings of the New Testament has been an inspiration 
to scientists as well as to artists and seers. It is this side of 
Christianity rather than its creeds or ritual. The evidentials of 
Christianity that appeal to the scientist are the evidence of its fruits 
in the form of charity and love to God and man. 
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One point frequently raised is the relation of the principle of 


; uncertainty in microphysics to the question of free-will and 
| determinism. On this point opinions differ widely, but the general 
_ view is that it would not be correct to draw religious conclusions 
| from the uncertainty principle and that the solution of the problems 


whether human freedom can result from uncertainty in an atomic 


/ universe must be left to the future. 


Any answer to the second question, as to the first, must 
emphasize that the central values of Religion and Science are 
different; that science explores without pre-commitment as to the 
conclusion to be reached, while organised religion has too often 
endeavoured to impose belief as a requirement and to discourage 


| free critical enquiry; that science, because emotional urge tends to 
| prevent completely free enquiry, has tended to discourage it and to 
' rely entirely on enquiry, leaving his emotional life uncritically 


determined. The scientist has the duty to assemble his emotional 


} drive in accord with his critical convictions, while the religious 
} man should encourage his emotional drive but should correct, 


inform and guide it by critical enquiry. 


3. What is the contribution Science could give to the attempt of 
Liberal Christianity to make the Gospel understandable for 
modern man ? 


Doubt was expressed by several as to the meaning of the word 
“ Gospel’ in this question. The view was expressed that science 
could not accept much of the orthodox theological teaching of the 


_ Gospel but that there were fundamental truths in the teaching of 


Jesus which in no way collided with modern scientific teaching. 
In giving the fullest welcome to genuine seekers after truth, to the 
application of the proved methods of historical research, to the 


) higher criticism of New Testament and Old Testament alike, 


scientists can help by removing obstacles to religion from many 
people’s minds: old ideas of the verbal inspiration of the Bible 
and of religion standing or falling with non-essential elements in 
a complete system of beliefs should be replaced by an understanding 
of the spiritual nature of the Gospel. Scientists can also help by 
making known to other scientists, in particular, the existence of a 
liberal movement in Christianity where the spirit of free enquiry 


; and the fullest use of the reason are welcomed. 


While recognizing that the spheres of religion and science are 
not identical science can help liberal religion to clarify its concepts: 
science deals with values as well as with facts and it should explore, 
criticize and clarify its own values as well as those which it meets 
in the sphere of religion. In this way it can best help to create a way 
of life in accordance with the findings of the scientist and the 
religious teacher alike. In other ways the scientist can help the 
theologian: the view that Truth is only relative and that we must 
continue to pursue it as it unfolds itself, that a living faith must be 
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a developing one, not a system of static beliefs, can be of great help 
to one who is facing the difficulties of life. To see how science 
progresses by facing and overcoming its difficulties is suggestive 
of equal possibilities in religion. Each significant new attempt to 
synthesize efforts at cosmic and moral philosophy has a part to 
play in the evolving pattern of life. 

Another way in which the scientist can help is by stressing the 
value in our lives of a regular law-controlled world and showing 
how it may be consistent with free will for the individual. Planck’s 
argument that scientific evidence points more and more to a single 
intelligence behind our complex universe must not be overlooked 
in this connection. 

But the scientist must guard against the danger of thinking 
that he holds the only key to the understanding of life. The 
enlightened theologian with historical knowledge and religious 
insight is an essential colleague in the search for fresh light in dark 
places and he will be the leader in the study of the ethical side of 
religion. In cultivating a divine spark in man through his active 
work for humanity the lead must come from the man with a deep 
religious insight; the part of the scientist is rather that of directing 
effort where it can be of greatest value—at this moment we might 
take as an instance the need to preserve the sanctity of home life. 

Our suggestion has been left to the last because, as is admitted 
by the writer who offered it, it is an unorthodox view still frowned on 
by the majority of trained scientists; to these its acceptance is as 
difficult as that of some findings of higher criticism to the orthodox 
theologian. This view is that the most important contribution of 
the scientist may be to press for an extension of study of extra- 
sensory perception and to publicize results much more widely than 
at present. Through this channel may come light on the nature and 
reality of prayer, inspiration and other elements in religious 
experience. These may be the bridge between science and religion 
which many are still seeking. 

Professor Stratton is Professor Emeritus of Astrophysics and 
was Director of the Solar Physics Observatory 1929-47. He was 
President of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 1946-48, 
of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 
1948-49, and of Manchester College, Oxford, 1949-51. He is, at 
present, Chairman of the Committee of Manchester College, Oxford 
and of the Joint Committee of Manchester College, Oxford and the 
Unitarian College, Manchester. 
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Conscience—Friend or Foe? 
ARTHUR J. LONG, M.A. 


A Review of Conscience and Reason by Grace Stuart. 1951 Allen & 
Unwin, 15/-. 


. OMEWHERE in one of those delightful ‘* William ’’ stories, 
Richmal Crompton describes William Brown’s conscience as a 
“curious organ.” It needed, she says, a great deal to arouse it. 
But once aroused, it gave him no rest till he heeded its bidding. 
In her new book Conscience and Reason,» Mrs. Grace Stuart gives 
us a slightly different verdict on the human conscience in general. 
She would readily agree that conscience is a curious organ. She 
would also hold it guilty of disturbing our rest. But whatever may 
have been the case with William Brown, Mrs. Stuart considers that 
the human conscience in general is far too easily aroused. She is 
convinced that mankind would be far happier (and far better) if 
we paid less attention to its irrational promptings. For Mrs. Stuart, 
the ordinary human conscience (and the qualification is important) 
is neither the voice of God, nor an inborn moral barometer. It is 
merely our old friend (or rather enemy) the Freudian Super-Ego— 
which no doubt explains the surprising verdict of a reviewer in 
The Expository Times, who described Conscience and Reason as 
‘“a book which will help none, and deeply grieve all religious 
people.’ 

“It depends,” as Joad would say “‘ what you mean by religious 
people.’’ Some of us have long since discovered that the most helpful 
and illuminating of books are frequently those alleged to be offensive 
to all religious and right-thinking people. Conscience and Reason, 
like all psycho-analytic literature, is certainly most illuminating,— 
uncomfortably and ominously illuminating at many points, and 
despite the Expository Times’ categorical assertion, many will find 
it very helpful. Not that Mrs. Stuart says anything very new, but her 
easy style and closely reasoned arguments are a tremendous aid 
to clear thinking, while, even the orthodox would perhaps admit 
that the frequent quotations and apt illustrations contained in the 
work make it an invaluable preacher’s source-book. 


The fundamental aim of the book is clearly stated in the preface: 
““I do know that happiness and beauty, truth and love are some- 
times manifest in our humanity. I believe they might be more 
clearly manifest . . . if we could learn a new way of thinking about 
life and, even more, a new way of feeling about it ’3—and her 


1 Conscience and Reason. Allen and Unwin, 1951, 15s. 220 pp. 
2 Expository Times, Sept. 1951, Vol. Lx, No. 12, p. 362. 
3 Op. cit. p. 1 
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new way of thinking is avowedly Freudian. “I have come to 
believe ® she writes, ‘‘ that such increased happiness as mankind 
may find in the future may owe more to Freud than to any other of 
the great moderns.’’4 After this confession of faith, it is hardly 
a surprise when the book turns out to be a persuasive and convincing 
expansion of the Freud theory of the Super-Ego. 

Summarizing then the argument of the work, we may say that 
its fundamental thesis lies in the contention that man begins at the 
animal level, as a creature of instinct, but as a creature who cannot 
remain at the animal level. Away back in the dawn of history, 
something happened: man the animal became man the human. 
An “acceptance value’ was imposed upon his conduct. He felt 
bound to do only those things acceptable to his family or social 
group. But to do “ acceptable” things only, was from the start, 
a tremendous task, and to make matters worse, “‘ while acceptable 
conduct gave only a small sense of the goodness of life, unacceptable 
conduct gave a disproportionately great sense of its evil.”s This 
explains why man came to believe that there was something 
inherently evil, not only in himself, but in the very stuff of life. 
What Mrs. Stuart calls “‘ the sin-error’’ was born, a disastrous 
mistake frustrating from the outset the humanization of man, but 
a nevertheless inevitable mistake. 

To analyse in greater detail the emergence of this inevitable 
mistake, Mrs. Stuart follows Freud in dividing the mind into three 
parts or functions—the ID, the instinctive life-force, the EGO, 
the distinctive ““me-ness”’ of the human-being, and finally, the 
SUPER-EGO—“ super in the sense of feeling superior, super in 
the sense of assuming the right to control.’’¢ This superior regulator 
arises first and foremost through the influence of our parents, 
those higher natures which in childhood we are bound to admire 
and fear. In short then, what we are pleased to call conscience is “‘ no 
divinely established sign-post to a divinely decreed right or wrong, 
but just the voice of two particular parents in one particular time 
and place, and good, bad or indifferent accordingly.”’7. This mental 
regulator is burned so deeply into us, that we are frequently unaware 
of its existence, and it manifests itself merely as a vague and undefined 
sense of guilt. This perhaps explains why conscience has been so 
frequently regarded as the voice of God. But such a belief is bound 
to involve us in some queer conceptions of God, for the delibera- 
tions of conscience have never been wholly productive of good. 
Quite the reverse in fact, for the job of the Super-ego is merely ‘“‘ to 
make us good enough to be acceptable to our own group, even if 
the goodness required were evil.”8 Conscientious behaviour there- 


fore, may be, and frequently has been, violent, destructive and 
aggressive. 


4 Ibid. 5 Op. cit. p. 44-5. 
6 Op. cit. p. 62-63. 7 Op. cit. p. 69. 
8 Op. cit. p. 73. 
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This leads on to what many would no doubt regard as a 
shocking assertion, namely that it would perhaps have been better 
for us if conscience had never emerged at all. But to Mrs. Stuart 
conscience is very definitely the villain of the piece. It has always 
been, she contends, against rather than for life. It is the clue to the 
disastrous suspicion which haunts so many of us, that life is a 
thoroughly bad business, that the natural is inherently bad and 
the body shameful. Man is made for love and tenderness, but this 
is precisely what is denied to us by our impulsive consciences. 
Here Mrs. Stuart follows very closely in the steps of Ian Sutties 
““ Most of us” she says, ‘‘ are poor lovers. We cannot love well, 
not only because we do not feel free to express our love, but because 
deep down underneath, we hate.’’:° This is in fact, our central and 
fundamental problem: man is a being who both needs and wants 
to be accepted and loved, but who has been nurtured in such a way 
that he finds love and acceptance very hard indeed to come by. 
And what is the result? Right from the start, the individual feels 
bad, aggressive—and to hold his aggression in check and to anticipate 
judgment, he builds up within himself a stern function of self- 
judgment. But this is far from being a real solution. Aggressive 
feeling, aggressively held in check, creates an intolerable mental 
burden. Repression in fact, can never be complete. The aggression, 
hatred and judgment, must be discharged, and one of the most 
common safety valves, is what the psychologists call displacement. 
The aggression is lightened by attacking someone else. War, 
particularly the “‘just war” is the obvious social instance of this. 
Statesmen all claim that they are out to free the world from the fear 
of aggression, but in actual fact we really need aggression. We need 
something to attack, to relieve the burden of our own inner guilt. 
Then there is projection, the recognition of our own faults only in 
others, the mote in the brother’s eye, the age-long search for scape- 
goats. Such are but a few of the many elaborate ways in which we 
seek to bolster up our “ pseudo-goodness ”—‘‘ and we shall never 
know how simply we might just have been good.” 

All our ways of acting towards one another then, the sorry 
confused tangle of contemporary international politics for example, 
can be traced to feelings and attitudes towards life, unconsciously 
acquired in early childhood. Our very way of thinking about life, 
our philosophies, may also be so determined. The infant, puzzled 
by the ambivalent attitude of his harassed parents, splits himself 
into two, a good self and a bad self. Thenceforth his whole life 
becomes a disastrous dualism, a battleground for good and evil, 
body and soul, St. George and the Dragon. But conflict merely 
creates conflict. The Dragon cannot be killed. He must be turned 
into a knight. Humanity must be humanized. “ It is not men like 
gods that we want, but men like men!’’:2 Above all, we must 


9 cf. The Origins of Love and Hate. 10 Conscience and Reason, p. 83-4. 
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recapture a sense of the essential goodness of life. Is it merely a 
coincidence that among the Arapesh of New Guinea, where every 
aspect of life—sex, pregnancy, childhood, adolescence, marriage, 
old-age—is accepted as good, aggression and competitiveness 
scarcely exist?:3 Similar results appear in Samoa, where children 
do not depend on one single pair of parents, but are cared for by a 
large group of adults, a situation in which that most disastrous of 
all punishments, the withdrawal of affection, cannot be effectively 
threatened. Not that we can ever go back to the level of these 
primitive societies. But we might at least try to learn something 
from our ‘‘ backward brothers ’’—and the chief thing which we 
ought to learn is that the continuous inculcation of guilt will never 
save us. Christianity talks much of forgiveness. But historical 
Christianity has merely sought to impose guilt. There has in fact 
been so much guilt, that if guilt were indeed the true remedy, we 
should all have reached perfection long since. The restless, ceaseless 
urge for activity which is so characteristic of contemporary Western 
civilization, is but another indication of our guilt, for guilt always 
demands‘ propitiation. We need not more guilt, but less, some 
modification of the guilt producing agency, the super-ego. Exactly 
how this is to be brought about is another matter, but anthropo- 
logical studies do perhaps suggest certain practical measures, such 
as the widening of the family unit, and the lessening of strain for 
the baby, particularly in the matter of cleanliness-training. Perhaps 
the last word is with Freud himself: ‘‘ The aim is to strengthen 
the ego, to make it more independent of the super-ego to enlarge 
its field of view, and to build up its organization so that it can 
appropriate new bits of the id. Where Id was, shall be Ego. This 
is the work of civilization, like the draining of the Zuydersee.”’:4 
Conscience is not the universal panacea. We must advance beyond 
conscience to reason. 

Such, in bald outline, is the thesis of Conscience and Reason, 
but an outline cannot of necessity do justice to Mrs. Stuart’s many 
brilliant quotations, especially by way of chapter headings. Nor 
can it reproduce her own many penetrating asides such as her 
observation on sentimentality—‘* We are sentimentalists about the 
freedom and happiness of childhood, as we are about the sanctity 
of marriage—perhaps just because childhood has not often been 
free and happy, or marriage sacred.’’:s—or her note on the subject 
of hell—** If we project hell into the after-life, where it is not, we 
shall by that much be held up from a reasonable effort to redeem it 
where it is—in our hearts and in the world.’’:6 For this, if for no 
other reason, it is a pity that there is no index. 

The book as a whole will of course carry most weight with those 
who are already of the Freudian persuasion. They will find its 


13 Op. cit. p. 145ff. Quoted from Margaret Mead: Sex and Temperament. 
14 Quoted: Conscience and Reason, p. 204. 


15 Op. cit. p. 201. 16 Op. cit. p. 131. 
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arguments and illustrations familiar and reassuring. In the orthodox, 
it will probably produce the violent reaction of the Expository Times. 
A truly critical approach will perhaps give general assent to its 
contentions—with certain reservations, reservations in the form 
of a few doubts and queries. 

In the first place, what of God? The Expository Times concluded 
rather rashly that Mrs. Stuart had no use for God. It is certainly 
true that in the present work, we find none of the persuasive 
references to the “‘ need for God” which formed the main thesis 
of her earlier work, The Achievement of Personality.17 In Conscience 
and Reason she does seem inclined to dismiss the idea of God as a 
superfluous and even dangerous emanation from the super-ego. 
Is this her last word on the subject, or does she still believe that 
humanity’s primary need is the need for God? We do not know. 
Of course, if we believe with Blake that ‘‘ where mercy, love and pity 
‘dwell; there God is dwelling too,” then we could argue that it is 
ridiculous to suggest that Mrs. Stuart has no use for God—or, 
what is far more-important—God has no use for her. Nevertheless, 
one would have liked to have had some observations on the part, 
if any, which religion might play in the modification of the super- 
ego. It would also have been instructive to have Mrs. Stuart’s views 
on a progressive liberal faith, a faith which traditionally, has staked 
its all on the claims of conscience. 

The second query is perhaps more fundamental. It concerns 
the problem of evil and the limits of determinism. What is the 
precise basis of Mrs. Stuart’s philosophy? Is it merely Freudian 
determinism? She certainly has no use for the concept of sin. She 
claims that in the life of the individual as of the race, there is never 
sin, but only error. The child, like his ancestor, “‘ is not a committer 
of sins, but a maker of mistakes.”’:8 But these mistakes are none the 
less disastrous, the most disastrous’of all being that which led to the 
emergence of conscience, and one might very well ask, why did this 
happen? Mrs. Stuart accepts the evolutionary view of the origin 
of man. Must we therefore assume that at some point in this quasi- 
mechanical development, something went wrong? For the most 
part, Mrs. Stuart seems to be replying in the affirmative. Something 
did go wrong and it is up to us to put it right. Elsewhere however, 
she speaks of the mistakes as inevitable,:9 and within the limits of 
pure determinism, an inevitable mistake is a contradiction in terms. 
How do we know that what happened was a mistake? Perhaps that 
was the way we were intended to develop. Why must we assume that 
we are not as we were intended to be? Perhaps we were meant to 
be guilt-ridden and aggressive. So far, we have at least succeeded in 
remaining the dominant species, despite our alleged defects— 
unless of course one assumes that with the advent of the atomic age, 
our long-delayed extermination is now about to commence. It may 
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quite well be that mankind is nothing but a ghastly failure, and that 
the sooner the universe brings the experiment to an end, the better. 

But even if we assume for the moment that we were not intended 
to remain under the dominance of the super-ego, might it not be 
argued that this was nevertheless a necessary stage in our develop- 
ment? This, however, is precisely what Mrs. Stuart will not concede. 
‘“‘ Had it not been for the idea of sin,” she says, “ the handling of 
life might have become, at least somewhat earlier than this, more 
like the artist’s handling of his medium—a handling that would still 
mean hard work, that would mean technique, wisdom, love, vision, 
and discipline; and yet remain an art and not a warfare.”2e She 
believes in short, that we are other than we were meant to be— 
which is surely the essence of the concept of sin. Or alternatively, 
it implies that there is a power of evil in the universe, working 
against man, something which dooms him to failure, right from the 
start. This is probably the clue to that air of fatalistic pessimism 
which permeates much of Freud’s writing, and even Mrs. Stuart 
does not seem to be entirely free of it. But in actual fact, this does 
not represent her true philosophy, any more than it represents 
Freud’s. We are not doomed to failure. As Mrs. Stuart says in her 
preface, to which we have already referred, happiness, beauty, truth 
and love might be more clearly manifest in humanity than they in 
fact are—and human development might very well have been a less 
burdensome business than it has in fact been. “‘ Our troubles need 
not be so unfailing, nor our dust so angry.”’?: Certain social groups 
have already shown us the way to a happier and more spontaneous 
humanity. We can overcome the super-ego if we will only make the 
effort. If this were not the case, why bother to write a book about it? 

In a word, the circle of determinism is never complete. Our 
outlook is not wholly determined by attitudes unconsciously 
absorbed in childhood, despite the tremendous significance of the 
Freudian assertion that we are partly so determined. No human 
being, be he Freudian, Behaviourist, Marxist or Calvanist, can ever 
be truly deterministic, for once we have reached the human level, 
however much we may know that we are influenced by our animal 
ancestry, our childhood, our social group, or our ductless glands, 
we also know in our bones that, in the last analysis, the fault is in 
ourselves, and not in our stars. 
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Manchester Colleges, Oxford, and at New College, Edinburgh 
as a Hibbert Scholar. He is a member of The Presbyterian Board, 
and Conference Secretary of the ancient “‘ Body of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of the Presbyterian Denomination in and 
about the Cities of London and Westminster.” He is Hon. Secretary 
of the M.C.O. Old Students’ Association and has been Minister of 
the Blackfriars Mission and the Stamford Street Chapel since 1945. 
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of Freedom 
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A Review of Conditions of Freedom, by John Macmurray (Faber & 
Faber, 6/-) and Liberties of the Mind, by Charles Morgan 
(Macmillan, 12/6) 

REEDOM! Liberty!—it matters not which name we give it— 

is a timeless theme. Men in every generation who love it are 
aware of its absolute demands even while recognising that its 
enjoyment is always relative. So we have chosen, from amongst 
many, two books which show an urgent concern for its preservation. 
Although their approaches are from different angles, philosophic 
acumen and literary inspiration bring them both to worship at the 
altar of Freedom. Lest my enthusiasm for these works might be 
thought to be a transient thing, I gladly confess that there are no 
two authors in their respective fields whose writings I seize upon 
with greater expectation; nor have ever yet been disappointed. 

It is twenty years and more since Professor Macmurray delivered 
his first resounding broadside on freedom,—two series of talks 
under the title Freedom in the Modern World. His thesis was so 
soundly wrought that it can stand unaltered today by the side of 
its no less challenging sequel. His conception of freedom is a sound 
corrective to that shrill demand for an individualistic freedom which 
too often bedevilled nineteenth century liberalism, and is not 
entirely unknown among Unitarians. John Macmurray affirms that 
**to beli¢ve in freedom, in any sense worthy of consideration, is 
to believe in setting other people free . . . If we struggle to achieve 
our own private freedom we merely frustrate ourselves and destroy 
its possibility.” (p. 27). It is an arresting thought that freedom, 
desired for ourselves, will destroy another’s freedom and our own 
as well, for what we really sought was not freedom at all but licence. 
Which reminds me of D. H. Lawrence’s dictum, “‘ The most unfree 
souls go west, and shout of freedom. Men are freest when they are 
most unconscious of freedom. The shout is a rattling of the chains; 
always was.’ Very salutary is Professor Macmurray’s emphasis 
upon the social conditions. Freedom is to be realised only through 
co-operation, and fellowship is its basic condition. There is a 
stirring dénouement when he proclaims that communion is the core 
of religion and that this way lies world brotherhood, rather than 
through organisation, which always involves some loss of freedom. 
Freedom is the product of human fellowship, and the laws of 
friendship are its conditions. The glorious freedom of the Sons of 
God is not a free gift but a prize won through love of the brethren. 

John Macmurray has something very apposite to say to men 
imbued with a love of freedom in things religious, he always seems 
to speak to our condition; or is this a personal fancy of my own? 
When, in delivering the 1944 Essex Hall Lecture, /dealism against 
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Religion", he literally spoke to Unitarians, I was deeply disappointed 
at the apparent failure of those who heard him to realise what 
a profound criticism of spurious idealism and vindication of free 
religion he had delivered into our hands: he who had already added 
to our conception of intellectual integrity that gloriously simple 
definition of chastity as emotional sincerity, being honest about 
one’s feelings!) And how tersely he writes: “ Dignity, freedom 
and responsibility are inseparably bound together. Without freedom 
we have no dignity. Without responsibility we have no freedom. 
The threat to our freedom comes not from without but from within, 
from a lowering of our sense of human dignity and from a growing 
effort to escape responsibility. It comes from an intoxication with 
power and an unmeasured faith in organisation.” (p. 9). 

Charles Morgan’s Liberties of the Mind is a collection of 
essays, which for all its discursiveness and literary versatility is a 
profound affirmation of man as a spiritual being. Behind all out- 
ward liberties, of speech, of worship and of government, he finds 
a basic liberty of the mind,—the primal necessity of man to think 
his own thoughts if he is to keep inviolate the integrity of his spirit. 
The introductory and hitherto unpublished essay on Mind Control 
strikes a note of urgency and alarm which remains with us long 
after we have put the book down. Mr. Morgan produces good 
evidence to support the fear that the minds of those men who come 
under arrest as political suspects in countries behind the Iron 
Curtain are being tampered with, so that, when they appear in 
court and ever after, they speak words and profess opinions which 
are not their own. Not only has their spirit been quenched but a 
different and de-spiritualized personality looks out through once 
familiar eyes. The power to distinguish right from wrong,—the 
Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world, without 
which man is no longer man,—has been destroyed, and a controlled 
gramophone-like utterance has taken its place. There is no 
possibility of appealing to Fair Play in the being so depersonalized 
nor, apparently, in the minds of those who justify this soulless 
practice of a soulless idealogy. There is much more in Charles 
Morgan’s essays but this is the most striking threat of deliberate 
corruption to the Spirit of Man in its tabernacle of the mind. 

Both these books should have high preference in the reading of 
those who love freedom and especially for those who will be 
attending the I.A.R.F. Congress in Oxford next August, or who 
would follow its deliberations with a heightened personal interest. 
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